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[Continued from page 264, and conciuded.] 


Ar the time that this series of articles was commenced, it was not 
anticipated that the case of “The city of San Francisco vs. the 
United States,” pending before the Board of United States Land 
Commissioners, would so soon have been brought to argument. Since 
our last, the whole matter has been submitted to the consideration of 
the Board after having been elaborately argued by counsel of emi- 
nence. 

Under these circumstances, it would not perhaps be proper to go 
into an examination of the laws which govern the case. The briefs 
of the council on each side have been published, well crowded with 
citations of authorities. The brief of Horace Hawes Esq., shows 
evidence of a patient investigation and untiring industry that have 
left nothing to chance. Yet there is little new to the bar or bench 
in these briefs ; and there is in Mr. H.’s, an assumption of ignorance 
on the part of the Board and of the bar in general, which is any- 
thing but complimentary. It might have been assumed without any 
very grave error, that the Board had stumbled upon at least the 
alphabet of the Spanish law ; and that the opposing counsel, in the 
course of their investigations, had heard of a book called Leyes de 
las Indias. However, for the reasons stated, we shall not discuss the 
law ; in fact, in our view, all the law, that is necessary to decide this 
case, can be found without difficulty—is known to all lawyers—and 
admits of no discussion. 

It is astonishing, that men who ought to know the facts, and also 
swear that they do know them, should contradict each other so flatly. 
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The witnesses, introduced on the part of the United States, are per- 
fectly reckless how they contradict each other, provided they agree 
in contradicting the witnesses on the other side. For instance, 
Richardson, who is called on the part of the U.S. to prove that there 
was no Pueblo, swears, “that in 1835, the Ayuntamiento of San Fran- 
cisco held their meetings at the Mission of San Francisco de Asis, 
and continued to hold them at that place until the war of 1846.” “TI 
never knew,” says he, ‘of an Ayuntamiento sitting at the Presidio. 
When I came here in 1835 they were sitting at the Mission. They 
always sat at the Mission.” Castro swears to the same thing in 
substance ;—-and they and Alvarado and Leese swear that San 
Francisco de Asis, mentioned in Doe. No. 2, was the Mission de San 
Francisco ; and that the plaza mentioned therein, is the Plaza arownd 
the church. But Francisco Sanchez, introduced on the same side, con- 
tradicts the whole of them ; and, inasmuch as he was the secretary 
whose name is written at the foot of the documents, we must concede 
that he is pretty likely to know where it all took place. He says 
the place meant is the Presidio ; and the plaza is the plaza of the 
Presidio ; aud the elections took place there, and the installation 
took place there, and there they held their sessions down to the close 
of 1837. In 1838, they sat at the Mission, and in 1839 there ceased 
to be an Ayuntamiento. Looking at these glaring inaccuracies, what 
confidence can be placed in the testimony of such witnesses? This 
is the very point in issue, and one which we should suppose could not 
be forgotten. Yet on these very particulars, which could not fail to 
impress themselves upon the minds of men of ordinary inteligence, 
these witnesses, Richardson, Alvarado and Castro swear to what is 
clearly not the truth ; and yet these same witnesses do not hesitate to 
swear to the want of genuineness in the signature to a document 
written twenty years ago. We shall not consurfe space in pointing 
out the various inconsistences in the testimony of the Respondent’s 
witnesses, but those who have a curiosity to do so, can take any 
leading fact, and follow it through the testimony, and see if he can 
find any two of them agreeing upon the actual facts which they saw 
with their own eyes. We do not allude to the legal conclusion as to 
the existence of the Pueblo. They are, some of them, ready to 
swear that there was no Pueblo; while others again say there was ; 
even in this, they are not agreed. But we presume that neither the 
court nor the public would be satisfied with the oath of any number 
of swearers on this point. They must tell us the things which they 
witnessed, and we will then draw our deductions whether there was a 
Pueblo or not. 

In the midst of this confusion of oral testimony, it is a fortunate 
circumstance that there are a few written records of the past history 
of the country which are conceded to be genuine. There is one other 
docunent whose genuineness is disputed. We refer to Doe. No. 18, 
(p. ) Asa great deal of stress has been laid upon the latter, 
we will examine the testimony briefly to this point. 

We have already adverted to the gross inaccuracies of the witnes- 
ses who impeach this document in other respects ; and according to 
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the established rules of evidence, the testimony of such witnesses is of 
very little account. Richardson swears plumply that the signature 
is not genuine. Alvarado is not willing to swear to its genuineness 
though he admits that it resembles Zamorano’s signature. Castro says 
itis not genuine. These three witnesses give their means of knowledge 
of the hand-writing ; Richardson, while he was Captain of the Port re- 
ceived official communications from him; Castro wrote at the same table. 
Neither of these gentlemen pretend to have refreshed their recollec- 
tion by looking at his hand-writing lately—but they testify to its 
falsity from recollection of twenty years. Would any of our readers 
be willing to swear to hand-writing under like circumstances? Does 
not the very impossibility of such a memory show itself? And when 
we recollect what a remarkable memory these same witnesses have in 
matters which they must have witnessed, the pretence becomes ridic- 
ulous. And then Alvarado, what says he? Why he doubts the sig- 
nature, but he is just as dubious about the signature of Gov. Figue- 
roa to the Doe. No. 1, (p. ) whose genuiness no one questions. 
Is this testimony of any weight ? And lastly, there is Mr. Hartnell, 
a very excellent man, but he does not pretend to any knowledge of 
Zamarano’s hand-writing, and he speaks doubtingly of it—and this 
is all. 

Now we say there is no room for a mistake on the other side ; the 
evidence in support of the paper is in our view much stronger. Gen. 
Vallejo swears that he received this document officially, at the time 
of its date, when there could have been no possible motive for any 
forgery ; and that it has continued in his possession from that time 
down to the present, with the exception of the time that his papers 
were seized by the Americans, and a short time that his papers were 
in charge of De Zaldo. There is no room for a mistake. No one 
would have forged such an instrument in 1834, and it is not at all 
likely that it was forged then or since. The testimony of Gen. V. 
stands entirely uncontradicted ; there has been no attempt to im- 
peach his credibility, or to shake the weight of his testimony in the 
slightest degree ; and there are the documents whose genuineness is 
unquestioned. Then, again, the order from Figueroa, and the decree re- 
corded in the minutes of the Assembly, and the list of documents trans- 
ferred by Sanchez, Alcalde, retiring, to Noe, Juez de Paz, coming into 
office,—all these tend strongly to confirm the General’s testimony. 
Then there is the testimony of Ford and Rose, both showing that 
this identical line was pointed out to them as the boundary of the 
Pueblo, by Guerero and Hinckley, both of them former Alealdes. 
Richardson and Brown also give the very same line as forming the 
northern boundary of the Mission. 

If the testimony stood simply thus, we think that any jury and 
any lawyer would believe that the document was genuine ; and the 
counsel for the the United States seem to have been of the same 
opinion ; for, after having thus exhausted all means in their power 
to impeach the document, by impeaching the signature of the attest- 
ing clerk, they finally resort to the dangerous experiment of pro- 
ducing the record. And really to one unfamiliar with the manner of 
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doing Senilan ss in tn. Spuaieh ehinties alien it nine seem as if 
they “had ac tually accomplished their object ; but a closer examination 
only serves to prove the genuineness of the document. 

The reader, by recurring to this document, (p. 134) will perceive 
that it does not purport to be a copy of any record, but is simply an 
official letter from the Governor to Gen. Vallejo, informing him that 
the plan proposed by him (Gen. V.) in his official note of the 24th 
October, had been adopted by the Territorial Deputation, in its 
totality, and goes on to repeat the boundaries. The original letter, 
(the General says) he placed in the official archives of the town, 
and kept this certified copy among his military archives. The fact 
that this last document is not now forthcoming is not at all surpris- 
ing. Mr. Halleck’s testimony shows very clearly that a vast quantity 
of valuable records have been irretriev ably lost, and all that remains 
of cart-loads of records of the town, can now be stowed away in a 
coat-pocket. But the record of the sessions of the Territorial Depu- 
tation of that very period is preserved and is produced here in evi- 
dence ; and they say that if the fact occurred which is communica- 
ted in Doe. 18, that it must appear on this record, and the counsel 
for the city are challenged to prove it there recorded. We find it 
without any difficulty. 

Mr. Hawes very well explained, in the course of his argument, 
that Spanish legislative bodies never do anything without forming 
an expediente, referring the subject to a committee and acting upon 
the report. The project is first prepared by the executive ; this con- 
tains all the documents that are necessary to place the matter finally 
before the Legislature, viz: the governor’s communication and the 
enformes, or advisory report of the various officers who have been 
applied to by the governor. This forms the commencement of the 
expediente ; then the matter is heard and referred to a proper com- 
mittee ; this also is minuted in the expediente and also on the record. 
The committee make their report ; this is also annexed to the expe- 
diente. If the report is accepted this also is minuted or certified in 
the expediente, and a minute of the same inserted in the record. 
But the report is not recorded. Then if a decree is necessary to 
carry out the project, it is passed and recorded upon the minutes, and 
a certified copy annexed to the expediente forming part of it. Now 
if the project requires the assent of the Supreme Government, the 
whole expediente is sent forward for that purpose, and the chances 
are ten to one that it never finds its way back. 

Now it is asserted in Doc. No. 18, that Gen. Vallejo had, on the 
24th day of October, 1834, sent an official note to the Governor 
containing a plan for the formation of a Pueblo of San Francisco at 
the Presidio under his command, and defining the boundaries of 
its domain. If such a project was.sent to the government, it was its 
duty to lay it before the Deputation. Accordingly, on the 31st day 
of Ottober—eleven days after the date of Gen. Vallejo’s official 
note—we find it recorded in the minutes, (p. 260, May No.) that 
“after reading the minutes of the preceding session, the deputation 
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passed to the consideration of the official communication of the Po- 
litical Chief, in the following order.” 

The first and second we have nothing to do with ; but the third is 
the very matter in question : 

“3. Declaring the just reasons which exist for effecting the forma- 
tion of an Ayuntamiento in the Port of San Francisco. Referred to 
the Committee on Government.” 

This was unquestionably the Governor’s communication covering 
the informe of Gen. V., setting forth a plan of the Pueblo. So far, 
all is correct. The expediente is commenced_and is passed by the 
Deputation to the appropriate committee. Now, on the third day 
of November following, this committee, to whom the subject was re- 
ferred, reported. You find it under the minutes of the Extraordinary 
Session of the third of November : 

“The Deputation then passed to the discussion of the report which 
the same committee presented, referring to the formation of an Ay- 
untamiento in San Francisco ; it was put to vote and passed in gen- 
eral.” 

Here we have the report adopted, without alteration or amend- 
ment ; adopted in general—in its totality. This is the third day of 
November, and on the fourth the Governor sends the letter in dispute 
(Doc. No. 18) to Gen. Vallejo. 

On the same day, the Deputation make the decree or resolutions 
which Figueroa communicates to Gen. Vallejo under the same date. 
(Doe. No. 1, p. 130.) 

If we take these two papers together we see their nature at once. 
No. 1 is a simple copy of the resolutions of the Deputation for the 
election of an Ayuntamiento, and declaring the number and kind of 
officers which should compose it, a bare authority to the government. 
There was not at this time any district known as the Partido of San 
Francisco Figueroa, in a subsequent order, assigned the limits of 
the Partido and included the whole of this county and Contra Costa. 
(p. 264.) The term was used in its general sense. The Governor 
forwards this document to Gen. Vallejo to be carried into execution, 
and at the same time sends with it his letter of instructions, No. 18. 
In this he informs him that the Deputation had adopted his plan 
without change, and recapitulates the boundaries, because the expe- 
diente remains with the government, and the town would have no 
evidence of its limits but for this document. He then proceeds to 
say that the Government had selected him to have the honor of in- 
stalling the first Ayuntamiento in that Pueblo of San Francisco, for 
which he had already done so much. Now we know that Vallejo 
did instal the first Ayuntamiento at the Presidio ; this is in evidence 
and undisputed. Where was his authority for this unless it is to be 
found in this document. It next orders that the Ayuntamiento 
should be elected on the days provided by law for the election of 
municipal authorities ; this was strictly complied with. It directs 
that the Ayuntamiento should be installed on the Ist January 1835 ; 
this was exactly complied with. We here find the only authority 
for doing those things which unquestionably were done. 
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In Doe. C. page 262 of our May number, the reader will find one 
of these expedientes and can see how very little of it was necessarily 
entered upon the record. The minutes were but indices to the 
records of the acts of the deputation. If the counsel for the United 
States wish to produce a record to test the truth of Vallejo’s testi- 
mony, let them produce the expediente which we have shown to have 
been made up, on the subject of forming an Ayuntamiento in the 
port of San Francisco, and declaring the just reasons which there were 
therefor ; and if it does not show conclusively that all these things 
were done as Gen. Vallejo has testified, we should be much sur- 
prized. They will probably find the expediente at Mexico ; at least 
that is where it ought to be. Probably they will find it regularly 
endorsed with a certificate of approval by the Supreme Government. 
At all events, we have shown that an expediente was made up on 
the subject. Let them produce it. 

It will thus appear that the record produced only tends to show 
the genuineness of the document referred to. We have not time nor 
space to run through the testimony in detail, and shall now proceed 
to state, in brief terms, the conclusions of fact to which we have 
come. We cannot help thinking that a great deal of time has been 
expended on matters that have no bearing upon the case. We shall 
not attempt to form any conclusions on these small matters, but we 
shall endeavor to sift out the leading features—the ruling points— 
those upon which the decision of the case must turn, and see what 
the truth appears, from the testimony, to be. 

The first question which naturally arises, is, was there a Pueblo de 
San Francisco? On this point, fortunately, we have documentary 
evidence, which is conclusive. In the first place we have the resolve 
of the Territorial Deputation on the third of November, adopting 
the report of the committee on government, for the formation of an 
Ayuntamiento in San Francisco. From the knowledge which I have 
of Spanish law, I can say without hesitation that a Pueblo may exist 
without an Ayuntamiento ; but I know of no law which authorizes 
the formation of an Ayuntamiento without a Pueblo, and I have 
never yet heard of the existence of one. It would be just as rea- 
sonable to talk of the town council of a county. It was peculiarly 
the government of a Pueblo, and the size of the Ayuntamiento in- 
creased in proportion to the importance of the Pueblo, Villa or Ciu- 
dad. Its powers and duties were only appropriate to towns. Its 
principal duties were the care of police, health, cleanliness, markets, 
streets, lamps, schools, prisons, ete. We do not think it requires any 
argument to show that when there was an Ayuntamiento de San 
Francisco, there was a Pueblo of that name, ex necessitate rev. In 
addition to this, the existence of the Pueblo is constantly recognized. 
Doc. No. 3 is headed, “En el Pueblo de San Francisco de Asis ; 
Doc. No. 5 is addressed “ Sefior Alcalde Cons’t de San Francisco de 
Asis, who then resided at the Presidio. In Doc. No. 6, dated 
Oct. 26, 1835, addressed by José Castro, Governor, to “Sr. Alcalde 
de San Francisco de Asis,” he certifies that the E. T. D. in its ses- 
sion of the 22d September, approved that the Ayuntamiento of this 
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Pueblo should have power to grant house-lots which should not ex- 
ceed one hundred varas, for building of houses in the place called 
Yerba Buena,” etc. This was the first year of its existence, Sep- 
tember, 1835, not a grant of power, but a recognition of it; they 
approve. No.7 is addressed, “Sr. Alcalde de San Francisco de 
Asis.” No. 8 commences “ En el Pueblo de San Francisco de Asis.” 
No. 9, the same. No. 10 is a circular decree or regulation on the 
subject of elections, in which he declares that the frontier on the 
north of San Francisco should recognize the port of that name as 
chief town of the district. No. 11 is a similar decree of Gov. 
Micheltorena, Nov. 14, 1843, and directs (sec. 2) an election in the 
Pueblo de San Francisco for two Alcaldes, No. 12 is a certificate 
of election of two alealdes of San Francisco. No. 13 is a dispatch 
from Gov. Jimeno to the Sr. Alealde de San Francisco. No. 14 is 
the same. No. 15 is a dispatch from Gov. Jimeno to Wm. Hinck- 
ley, first Alcalde of the Port of San Francisco. No. 16 is a dis- 
patch from Juan Bandino, Sect. Gob. to Senior Alcalde de San 
Francisco, March 5, 1845. No. 17 is the inventory of effects hand- 
ed over, January 15, 1846. 

From these documents there appears a continued recognition of the 
Pueblo de San Francisco on the part of the officers of the govern- 
ment, down to the time of the occupation. We deem this evidence 
abundantly satisfactory to show that there was a Pueblo de San 
Francisco, established in 1834, and we cannot find anything which 
destroyed its vitality. It continued to be governed by an Ayunta- 
miento until 1839. From thence until 1846 it was governed by Al- 
caldes, and for the six months ensuing, prior to the occupation, it 
was governed by justices of the peace under the prefect and sub-pre- 
fect. But we see nothing here affecting its existence as a Pueblo. 
It was made or recognized a Pueblo when an Ayuntamiento was 
given it in 1834, and the changes which afterwards took place in its 
form of government were effected by general laws, which still recog- 
nized the existence of Pueblos without Ayuntamientos ; and in fact 
we think that it was always entitled to an Ayuntamiento, and that 
the changes made in its organization were through a misinterpreta- 
tion of the law by the Governor. We might also argue that the 
Presidios were Pueblos from the very settlement of them. But we 
think it sufficiently clear that there was a Pueblo de San Francisco, 
and that it continued in full vigor down to the occupation by the 
Americans. 

The next subject of inquiry is—where was the Pueblo de San 
Francisco ? 

It seems strange that a question could exist of the locality of the 
Pueblo, yet such is the fact. It is gravely contended that the Pueb- 
lo referred to in the various Documents as the Pueblo de San Fran- 
cesco de Asis, was the Mission Dolores. There is no evidence what- 
ever that more than one Pueblo existed of this name, on this penin- 
sula. We have already shown that the Territorial Deputation 
directed that an Ayuntamiento should be formed in the Port of San 
Francisco, not inthe Mission. It is so stated also in the Governor’s 
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project. The Ayuntamiento elected under and by virtue of this: 


decree were by that same law directed to reside and hold their ses- 
sions at the Presidio, which was entirely outside of the Mission limits 
and the secretary of that body informs us that it was elected and 
installed there, and not at the Mission, and continued to sit at the 
Presidio until the very last year of its existence, when at its own 
urgent entreaty and after much opposition, the Governor consented 
from motives of convenience, that it should sit at the Mission. These 
officers thus elected were frequently addressed as Alcaldes of the 
Puerto de San Francisco. And the circular of Alvarado makes 
the frontier to the north, a partido, with the Puerto of San Fran- 
cisco its Cabezera, or chief town. In the face of such evidence, it is 
preposterous to contend that the Pueblo de San Francisco de Asis 
means the Mission Dolores ; and the witness Richardson tell us that 
the Mission was thus called, and the Presidio was called by the 
priests, Presidio de Nuestra Padre San Francisco;—which is highly 
probable, as it is not likely that the priests ever spoke of the founder 
of their own order other than as “ Nuestra Padre.” But the authen- 
tic history of its settlement informs us that both were founded at the 
same time and by the same hands, and both dedicated to the same— 
“Nuestra Padre de San Francisco de Asis ;” and the Presidio never 
had any other name than San Francisco,—while on the contrary, the 
Mission was also entitled the Mission de Dolores. But where is the 
man or the document, who talks about a Pueblo Dolores? Not a 
solitary one. ~ But when the Mission became secularized and brought 
within the jurisdiction of the Ayuntamiento, it is invariably known in 
the records as “The Establishment of Dolores,” and the grants or 
concessions made therein, were in fulfillment of some special order or 
grant of higher authority, generally a mere giving of judicial posses- 
sion, while those within the town limits on the other side of the Val- 
lejo line were granted by authority of law, at their own pleasure. 
The Ayuntamiento had jurisdiction from the first, over the partido 
composed of the present county of San Francisco, and afterwards 
another partido was given to it, called the frontier of the north, being 
all the country north of San Francisco ; and although the Mission 
was within the first partido or precinct, yet grants could not then be 
made there, nor could the Ayuntamiento legally sit there. But after 
the Mission became secularized and changed into an “‘ Establishment,” 
both of these things could be and were done. We believe that it is 
satisfactorily established that there was a Pueblo de San Francisco, 
and that it existed up to the occupation by the American forces, 
upon the ground since occupied by the City of San Francisco, inclu- 
ding within its limits the Presidio and hamlet paraje or poblacion of 
Yerba Buena. Let us then next inquire whether there was a domain 
assigned to it, and what were its bounds. 

There are two kinds of limits to each Pueblo—one of its domain- 
the other of its jurisdiction ; and it is has been argued that the line 
marked out by Vallejo, if any was designated, was intended simply 
to mark the limits of its jurisdiction only. All the ranchos, hamlets 
and small settlements which were not large enough to have an Ayun- 
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tamiento, were subject to the government of the nearest Ayuntamiento. 
If they were lurge enough, they formed separate wards with officers 
for each, appointed by the Alcalde of the Ayuntamiento. Thus the 
first act which we have on record in the official history of San Fran- 
cisco, is the appointment by the Alcalde thereof, of Briones to the 
office ofauxiliary Alcalde for Contra Costa. This was its jurisdiction 
and the limits thereof were defined by the Governor in a provisional 
order made in the fall of 1834, after the election of the first Ayunta- 
miento, as appears from Doc. C., page 264, May No. If the limits 
marked off and arranged by Gen. Vallejo were not the limits of the 
municipal domain, what were they the limits of ? 

We have come to the conclusion that the Doc. No. 18, is a genuine 
Document and truly sets forth the limits of the domain. But we do 
not consider it at all essential to the proof that this document should 
be admitted—suppose it to be ruled out and we still have the testi- 
mony of Gen. Vallejo that he did mark out the boundaries and sent an 
expediente thereof to the Government at Monterey and that they are 
identically the same boundaries which are described in Doc. No. 18. 
Again we have the testimony of Ford and Rose, that Guerrero and 
Hinckley, the most intelligent of the former Alcaldes and who are now 
dead, pointed out to them the same boundaries as the limit of the 
domain of the Pueblo. 

But we do not see that there was any necessity for designating the 
limits of the domain because that was already fixed aud certain. The 
quantity of four square leagues of land has always been assigned to 
towns for this purpose, under the Spanish law. That quantity was 
fixed by the law of the Indias and the commandants of Presidios 
were authorized to grant lands within that limit to settlers, and the 
Governor was forbidden to grant ranchos whose bounds should 
encroach on their limits. And this is the amount of domain which 
the Pueblo of San Francisco would have been entitled to have set 
apart for her proprios and ejidos. But on the north, on the east, on 
the west, was the sea, beyond whose margin her limits could not 
extend, for there could be no private domain in land covered by 
the sea under the Spanish law. The fourth and only remaining side 
was bounded by the northern line of the Mission. Beyond this it 
could not pass. That was in fact an Indian Pueblo and could not be 
encroached npon. Here there were certain fixed and definite bound- 
aries beyond which she could not pass. But within these boundaries, 
there was less land than the Pueblo would otherwise have heen enti- 
tled to. What necessity then for marking it off. The object of the 
survey and marking off of bounds is to separate it from the lands of 
the nation-—to segregate it. But here was nothing to remain to the 
nation, it was already segregated. It would have been just as nec- 
essary to survey and mark off the grant of an island. 

Much argument has been used to show that the land should have 
been sub-divided into solares, suertes, dehesos, ejidos, &ec., before it 
could become the property of the town. But this was never enforced 
in California, and in the case of San Francisco was impossible. The 
only parcel of good land which was of any size, viz: Yerba buena, 
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was divided up into solares, but as every one knows with this excep- 
tion, the only lands available for agricultural purposes or gardening 
within the town were scattered about in detatched parcels around 
small lagoons and along little streams. The great body of the land 
was useless for any other purposes than as ejidos and tierras commu- 
nes, and as such it was used. In these towns the propios arose from 
all the lands or lots conceded—and not from an annual rent of a 
specific portion of the lands, as formerly, and this was in accordance 
with the new system which favored the absolute granting of lands 
and the reduction thereof to private ownership. 

We do not wish to be too minute. We think that it is clear from 
the evidence, that from the year 1834 to July 1846, there existed a 
Pueblo called the Pueblo de San Francisco de Asis, whose municipal 
domain was bounded on three sides by the Bay and ocean and on 
the fourth by the northern boundary of the Mission. 

These facts being established, the law of Congress under which the 
Board is organized, supplies all that is wanting to a perfect title by 
presuming a grant. The act of Congress provides, section 14 : 

“That the provisions of this act shall not extend to any town lot, 
farm lot, or pasture lot, held under a grant from any corporation, or 
town to which lands may have been granted for the establishment of 
a town by the Spanish or Mexican Government, or the lawful author- 
ities thereof ; nor to any city or town or village lot, which city town 
or village, existed on the seventh day of July 1846; but the claim 
for the same shall be presented by the corporate authorities of the 
said town or where the land on which the said city, town or village was 
originally granted to an individual, the claim shall be presented by or 
in the name of such individual—and the fact of the existence of the 
said city, town, or village, on the said seventh July, 1846, being 
duly proved shall- be prima facie evidence of a grant to such corpora- 
tion or to the individual under whom the said lot-holders claim.” 

To people of ordinary minds, the meaning of this section would be 
sufficiently plain. The meaning is so obvious, that there has never 
existed in the whole community, a solitary difference of opinion. It 
has been universally conceded that if the existence of the city on 
the seventh July, 1846, was admitted, that it was unnecessary to 
make any proof of a grant of its municipal lands. But the ingenuity 
of Mr. Hawes has discovered a meaning in the section which we 
think is so absurd as to reflect no credit on its author. He takes 
this position : 

“15. In this case, as no grant has been proved, the claimant 
must rely on the presumption raised by section 14. 

16. To make this section available, the claimant must bring 
itself by the proofs within the provisions of the act. In the first 
place it must be shown that the corporation has granted lots to indi- 
viduals and the claim to these lots may then be presented by the cor- 
poration and the clause making the existence of the city on the 
seventh of July, 1846, prima facve evidence of a grant to such corpo- 
ration, only applies to cases where the corporation has presented 
those individuai claims and for the benefit of those claimants. The 
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city has failed to present any grants in behalf of private individuals, 
and is not therefore entitled to the benefit of any presumption raised 
by the statute. On the other hand, she claims adversely, the whole 
land within certain limits, showing numerous adverse claimants, when 
the evident intention of the statute was to enable a city (or individ- 
ual) where the claims must otherwise be numerous, to present each 
sub-claim in one petition, and thus obviate the necessity of making 
proofs in a large number of cases of an original grant.” 

It is astonishing that such an absurd position could be deliberately 
taken—printed in a brief and actually argued to the court with per- 
fect gravity. The position is that the title can only be confirmed to 
each holder of a lot from the city—not the original grantee—but the 
present holder. It is to be presumed that there are at least 20,000 
separate and distinct tenements held under such in this one city, and 
a proportionate number in each city in this State. Under the view 
of the law taken by Mr. Hawes, it would be necessary to try each 
one of these titles, in order to ascertain who is the present holder 
thereof, and also to try the validity of the original grant from the 
city in each case. And all these various trials must be had in a pro- 
ceeding to which these parties interested are not parties, and in 
which they have no right to interfere—Congress was not guilty of 
any such absurdity. 

Why is the presumption of a grant to the corporation made to 
depend upon the existence of the town on the seventh July, 1846? 
That day was the day that our flag was raised. Any town that 
arose after that date, acquired only such rights as might be acquired 
under our laws. That is to say, the right to make an entry at the mini- 
mum price under the pre-emption law. But those which arose previous 
to that date and were in existence at that date had acquired and then 
had the rights secured to towns by the law of Mexico. Congress 
had these laws before them. They had frequently been discussed 
there, and they had been repeatedly passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the right of pueblos to the land set 
apart to them for the common use of the inhabitants, had been dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally recognized as against the United States. 
It was this right that Congress had in view. She knew that these 
pueblos were entitled to the space of four leagues by the law of the 
land and that the title by which it was held was a peculiar one dif- 
fering in many respects from these tenures known to our laws ; and it 
was with the intent of removing all question as to the nature of the 
title, that this section was passed, authorizing the Board to presume 
a grant. 

It is quite immaterial to the determination of the pending case to 
pass upon the nature of the tenure by which the Pueblos held their 
lands. It is suflicient that these lands appertained to this Pueblo, 
because, so far as this court is concerned, the presumption of a grant 
makes it a perfect and complete title ; and this title, and this deter- 
mination is good and valid against all claiming under the city or the 
United States. The State of California might have a right to ques- 
tion the absolute title, but it is not likely that she ever will. In the 
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article upon the Unies prey in the elrenry number, we gave a 
general statement of our views in regard to the nature of the city’s 
title. After hearing all the arguments, and having examined the 
testimony closely, we see no reason to question the correctness of 
the conclusions at which we then arrived. Those views have since been 
very elaborately argued and presented to the Board with great clear- 
ness by the counsel for the city. We have no doubt, in point of 
fact, that the land this side of the Vallejo line was set apart and 
approprited for the future growth of the Pueblo, and was in fact a 
Pueblo from the time that the first stone of the Presidio was laid. 
The line which separated it from the Mission was drawn at a very 

early day, and was always respected. Nor was there ever any grant 
made of ranchos, encroaching upon the four leagues reserved to the 
Presidios, until the presence of war threw everything into confusion, 
and a grant was attempted to be made which covered the very fort 
itself ; and was in all probability as valid to convey the fort and 
Presidio as to convey anything. That is to say it was wholly inop- 
erative. 

Our examination of the evidence, then, has brought us to these 
conclusions : 

There was, from the first of January, 1835, down to the seventh 
day of July, 1846, a Pueblo, called properly, the Pueblo de San 
Francisco ; and also called the Pueblo de San Francisco de Asis, 
probably to distinguish it from San Francisco Solano (Sonoma) ; 
also called Puerto de San Francisco, being a seaport ; also called 
sometimes, Yerba Buena, from the fact that that was the name of 
the chief village within its limits. 

2. That said Pueblo existed within the limits of the present city 
of § san Francisco—its Ayuntamiento and other officers originally and 
properly sitting at the Presidio ; and subsequently, and by special per- 
mission sitting at the Mission ; and afterwards, without such permis- 
"2 at Yerba Buena. 

That the domain or tierras comunes of said Pueblo were bound- 
ed i the waters of the bay and ocean on three sides, and by the 
ancient and well-recognized northern boundary of the Mission Do- 
lores on the other ; which line was adopted by Gen. Vallejo in his 
plan presented to the Governor and Territorial Deputation in 1834, 
and sanctioned and adopted by them. 

4. That according to the law of Spain the wse of said domain was 
vested absolutely and inalienably in the people resident in said Pue- 
blo, while the /ega/ title remained in the king. 

That this title was a well-recognized right of property which 
could not be invaded even by the king himself. 

6. That the act of Congress presuming a grant vests in the people 
of the City of San Francisco or the corporation representing them 
an absolute legal estate in this domain as against the United States. 


There are many points of law which arise in the course of this in- 
vestigation, which we have purposely avoided discussing, deeming it 
improper for us to discuss them at the present state of the case. But 
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having stated the principal, and, as we think, the controlling points 
in the case, which have compelled us to a conclusion in favor of the 
city, it may not be considered improper for us briefly to examine the 
positions taken on the part of the United States : 

1. “That the Ayuntamiento elected in 1834 was for the Partidio 
of San Francisco.” We have already shown that there is no such 
thing as an Ayuntamiento of a Partido. It was elected by the in- 
habitants of the Partido, and we have shown why; but it was for 
the Pueblo. 

2. “That it was first established at the Presidio for the want of 

some other suitable place.” On the contrary, the Mission then, and 
always was more convenient. ‘That it was afterwards removed to 
the Mission, which thus became the Cabezera.” On the contrary, it 
was the Port of San Francisco which was made the Cabazera. 
“That the officers kept their offices there,” ete. On the contrary, 
they kept their offices where they happened to reside. 
3. “That the place called the Pueblo of San Francisco was the 
Mission Dolores,” ete. We have shown conclusively that it was not. 
It never, by any chance, was called the Pueblo of Dolores, though 
sometimes the Port of San Francisco, and occasionally Yerba 
Buena. 

4. “No limits were ever assigned to the Pueblo.” This point we 
have fully discussed. 

5. “That the Zamorano Document, No. 18, is a forgery.” This 
we have also discussed. “That the Gefe Politico and Deputation 
had no power to fix limits to any Pueblo.” On the contrary, no such 
power was ever exercised by any other officers or body. The act 
was subject to the approval of the Supreme Government, but until 
they disapproved it, the act stands good ; and as no disapproval is 
pretended, their approbation will be presumed. ; 

6. ‘There was no authority in California competent to create a 
municipal corporation.” This is a mere question of law ; but we are 
not aware that this power was ever attempted to be exercised by any 
but the local authority and was constantly exercised by them. 

7. “The claimant has not attempted to prove a grant.” The act 
of Congress presumes one. 

8. “That towns have no property by virtue of their establish- 
ment as such.” We think they did acquire, zpso facto, a right to four 
leagues ; the government only reserving the right to fix its limits. 
“That towns, to take property, must have a special license of govern- 
ment.” If the general law gave them a right to four leagues, no 
other license could be required ; a special license was only requisite 
to take other lands in fee. 

9. “That by the laws of Spain, ete., towns, ete., enjoy only such 
rights, ete., as are granted by their charters.” This law applied only 
to villas, ciudads, or free towns, and not to Pueblos. ‘“ And as to 
property, they enjoy such as they can get from the legal owner in the 
usual legal mode, with the license of government superadded.” The 
government being the legal owner its concession was a license. 
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10. “The demarkation of limits to towns, partidos or provinces 
did not affect the title to property.” Granted. 

11. “No power ever existed in California competent to grant the 
public domain to corporations.” The law gave them their tierras 
comunes, and the local authorities from the time of the Intendants 
down to the occupation by the Americans, had and exercised the 
right to mark the limits of these lands. 

12. “The laws of Mexico made no provision for granting or re- 
serving public lands to municipal corporations ; but the whole system 
of town lands or reservations was abolished ; Congress alone was 
competent to make such grants.” The law is otherwise ; all the laws 
of Spain passed prior to the revolution, were expressly retained, ex- 
cept where they conflicted with the constitution or subsequent laws 
of Mexico. These laws were never repealed. Besides, the Presidio 
was established as the nucleus of a Pueblo in 1774, while the laws 
of Spain were still in force, and the settlement then acquired its right 
by force of these laws to the four leagues square, and that right 
never was attempted to be divested. 

13, 14, 15, 16. Are upon the construction of the 14th section of 
the act of Congress, which we have already examined. 

17. “Supposing the grant presumed, would you not be compelled 
to prove the Joss and contents?” When the law presumes a grant to 
cure a defect or in aid of title it presumes the loss and contents. 
“Who is presumed the grantor?” ‘The government. ‘Who the 
grantee?” The act of Congress says “to the said corporation.” 
‘““What is the presumed date of the grant?” The organization of 
the Pueblo—at all events prior to July 7, 1846. ‘‘ What are the 
limits?” The lands claimed and occupied, whose boundaries we 
have shown. 

18. ‘Who shall have the benefit of the presumption, the city or 
those private parties who hold adversely ?” A grant to the city can 
only inure to the benefit of those claiming through her. 

19. “If there were rights in a former Pueblo to the land claimed 
in what corporation did it exist—and has the city of San Francisco 
succeeded to those rights.” It is well settled that the Sovereign 
may grant to the inhabitants of a certain district or place ; the grant 
of the Sovereign makes them competent to hold. If they become 
afterwards incorporated, the title vests in the corporation for the 
benefit of the inhabitants; a re-incorporation of the same inhabitants 
‘annot divest such rights. 

We have passed very briefly over the ground desiring to present to 
our readers a bird’s-eye view of the contest, and of the positions 
taken by the opposing combatants. In examining the merits of the 
city’s claim, we present our own views. In examining the merits of 
the opposition we have referred to their printed brief. Those who 
wish to examine more fully the legal questions, will read the elabo- 
rate briefs which have been published and refer to the authorities 
cited. To the general reader this would be impossible, and it is for 
them that we have written. 
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It is our honest conviction that the safety and prosperity of our 
city requires the confirmation of this claim. Without it no lawyer 
can venture to give an opinion upon the validity of any title. Our 
registry laws would be useless to us. Presuming the city title to be 
good we can safely and securely trace the title upon the books in the 
recorder’s office up to that source, and declare it good or bad, as we 
find it there recorded. But casting this aside, what means have we 
of testing the merits of a possessory title? How shall we be able 
to ascertain who was the first possessor and therefore legal owner? 
There is no record to which we can refer. No lawyer will venture 
an opinion on such a titl—no man will purchase it—no capitalist 
will lend a dollar upon such security—reject this claim and every 
loan upon mortgage will be withdrawn or foreclosed, creating such a 
panic and such a sacrifice and depreciation of property as no city 
ever yet sustained. All the fires which have swept over us counted 
together, have not caused such loss and destruction as such an event 
would cause. Ruin and desolation would be its certain result. 

We believe that there is much more evidence in existence than has 
been brought forward in this matter. We have heard of a mass of 
testimony that could be produced with some effort. It is not a mat- 
ter in which we should be economical, and should the decision be 
adverse to the city, we hope that our Common Council will spare 
neither pains nor éxpense to save the rights of their constituents. 
There is no matter so important as this confided to their care. 





LIFE. 


BY STEPHEN C. MASSETT. 
Lire is like a summer’s day, 
As sweet and brief, 
Quickly doth it pass away, 
Like autumn’s leaf. 


Merrily the hours fly, 
In youth’s bright morn; 

The rose-bud blossoms but to die 
And leave the thorn! 


Manhood comes upon us fast, 
And childhood dies ; 

The rosy tints of youth are past, 
And so Time flies. 


Moving onward still towards death, 
We crawl along; 

The signal given and our breath 
Is quickly gone. 


We die—the body turns to dust— 
Thus ends the strife; 

The Spirit mingleth with the just 
In endless life! 
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AMERICA AS IT IS, AND AS IT WILL BE. 


BY C. E. HAVENS. 


“Trest thyself; every heart vibrates to that iron string. Accept the place divine Providence 
has found for you, the society of your contemporaries, the connection of events. Great men have 
always done so, and confided themselves, childlike to the genius of their age, betraying their per- 
ception that the absolutely trustworthy was seated at their heart, working through their hands, 
predominating in all their being. And we are now men, and must accept in the highest mind the 
same transcendent destiny; and not minors and invalids in a protected corner, not cowards fleeing 
before a revolution, but guides, redeemers and benefactors, obeying the Almighty effort, and 
advancing on chaos and the dark.”—Emerson. 

The almost miraculous increase of America, in population, terri- 
tory, physical resources, and all the great train of results which have 
awaited upon a high and increasing state of civilization, is without 
precedent in historic annals. In the course of one man’s life-time, 
the thirteen original States have multiplied into thirty-one. A pop- 
ulation of three millions has become twenty-five. Internal improve- 
ment has bound the Union together by a net-work of iron, stronger 
than the spirit of faction, and a wall of defence against all foreign 
aggression. Science has penetrated, by its marvellous combinations, 
all our inland lakes and rivers, distanced time itself, by forcing elec- 
tricity into subservience to the wants of humanity, and offered its 
kindly aid to the farmer and mechanic upon the field, and in the 
working-room. Obeying the dictates of genius, it has searched the 
depths of the heavens, measured the magnitudes and distinces of the 
stars, predicted the periodic returns of comets and eclipses, and diving 
into the bowels of our land, it has developed mineral riches which place 
us above want and beyond competition. Our sculptors stand against 
the world ; our artists have produced paintings of historic value, 
which will compare favorably with the best productions of European 
art ; and our literature, bursting the shackles of foreign imitation, 
has found its “auspicious dawn.” On the sea, the glory of England 
is departing, and American pre-eminence is universally acknowl- 
edged ; while civilization, overstepping the bounds of the Mississippi, 
has crossed the plains, slipped through the mountain gorge, and 
raised its peaceful standard upon the shores of the great and tranquil 
Pacific. 

It cannot be doubted, however much John Bull may take excep- 
tions, that young Jonathan does at last, stand six feet in his stockings. 
The unruly urchin, who was never without a little method in his mad- 
ness, has developed into manly strength, and exulting in his power 
and freedom, he runs and wrestles like a young Hercules. 

Modern centuries have teemed with Anglo-Saxon prowess, exploits 
and hardy achievements. Caucasian blood has marched in the van 
of civilization, peopling continents, and planting its ominous standard 
upon the islands of the sea. On the British Empire, the sun never 
sets—and the shores of the American Confederacy are washed by 
two oceans. The phlegmatic reserve and traditional dignity, so 
characteristic of our English friends, vanishes when their feet are set 
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upon Trans-Atlantic soil, and new energy, vigor, and ideas, are im- 
parted to their somewhat torpid systems. The range and grandeur 
of our primeval forests, the extent of our unequalled insulated seas, 
the flowery undulations of our magnificent prairies, and the lordly 
flow of our great rivers, infuse into them capacious ideas, and fill 
them with vast and corresponding conceptions. They behold a future 
of great promise, in the realization of which, as forerunners, they are 
called upon to act a conspicuous part ; and putting their hands on 
the axe, and their shoulders to the wheel, they clear a broad track 
for the passage of the great train of American civilization. 

It has also come to pass, that in proportion to our physical growth, 
our moral and political influence has increased. Other nations have 
felt the invigorating influence of the principles disseminated by our 
high example. Traditional dogmas have been exploded. Ancient 
and unjust usages have been done away with, and monarchial power 
has been cautiously limited, or is exercised with regard to popular 
interests. 

It is utterly useless at this late hour, to deny the presence of per- 
manent and stable qualities in our political structure. Anglo-Saxon 
Republicanism, is no longer an experiment, but a fixed fact, a power, 
and a very great power, on the earth. It has met and overcome the 
strong arm of local disaffection. It has survived the madness of 
parties, when party spirit demanded the dissolution of the confede- 
racy. And if any fear is entertained for its safety, that fear must 
arise out of the appearance of too great a centralizing tendency. 
The people must guard jealously their rights. Executive encroach- 
ment should be firmly met, and firmly resisted. Executive power 
should be reduced to the least possible quantity consistent with an 
energetic administration of affairs. We would gladly see our every- 
four-years’ spectacle of a crowd of shameless and importunate poli- 
ticians blustering and bullying for a pittance from Uncle Sam’s 
coffers, abolished forever. We see no good reason why post-office 
appointments should not be controlled by the ballot-box. 

We have stated that our physical growth, and our moral influence 
advance together. They are qualities which are mutually dependant, 
the one preparing the way for the other. Every addition of territory 
which has been, or will be made, to our soil, was and will be greatly 
facilitated in its purchase, conquest, or annexation, by the subtle 
diffusion of moral example. Rome waded through seas of blood to 
universal empire. Russian empire has been consolidated by force of 
arms, and Russian influence is maintained by appeal to the same 
illegitimate source. French blood was the purchase-money for an 
extended empire, which the blood of allied nations dismembered, and 
mayhap would have gladly crushed. And the vast colonial system of 
England, is but the history of cruel wars waged with a view to con- 
quest or extermination. Following out her selfish and suicidal policy 
she has made bitter enemies, exhausted the fertility of her Indian 
soil, and taxed herself to an amount which would crush anything but 
the recuperative powers of Anglo-Saxon energy. ‘The final result 
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must be, to compel her to raise her own food, which she can do more 
cheaply than it can be procured elsewhere, whenever her rulers 
become willing to let the laborer have his fair share of it, and to 
allow him to become that most efficient of all food-growers, the tiller 
of his own fee-simple land. Retiring from the business of keeping 
‘the great workshop of the world,’ dismissing the colonies, kept as 
customers, and the fleets and armies necessary to guard them, she can 
make a market at home worth more than all that are relinquished, 
and whose magnitude will measure what those do not, the wealth, pros- 
perity and happiness of her children. In proportion to the intensity 
of her struggle against this consummation, will be the misery through 
which it must be reached.” * 

On the contrary, every inch of ground that the United States has 
acquired, has been honestly paid for, or conquered in the settlement 
of disputed rights, and the vindication of outraged honor ; or an- 
nexed with the consent and desire of parties whose option it was to 
join or stand aloof from our confederacy. This ground has been 
admirably surveyed in a late number of Putnam’s Magazine, in which 
it appears from official statements obtained by Mr. Benton from the 
bureau, ‘‘that the United States, between the years 1789 and 1840, 
had paid the Indians (alone) eighty-five millions of dollars for land- 
purchases ; to which five or six millions may be added for purchases 
since—say ninety millions.” Florida and Louisiana were purchased 
in open and honorable bargain. Texas had achieved her independ- 
ence, and received its acknowledgment from the leading powers; and 
joined us, not only from natural affinity, but as a protection against 
any future invasion. And our conquered territory was obtained in a 
war which did not originate on our part, and for which we do not 
feel called upon to set up an apology, or ask one iota of sympa- 
thetic consideration. Compared with the design and cruelty of the 
wars in India, it is an immortal instance of American magnanimity, 
and leaves no stain upon the national character. 

The hue-and-ery which has been raised by John Bull in regard to 
our Filibusterism, is, to use an expressive term of Carlyle’s, “all 
sham,” and quite laughable. John has got a constant itch to be in- 
termeddling in other people’s affairs. Instead of relieving the bit- 
terness of pauper life ‘at home,” he expends his sighs, and tears, 
and moral indignation upon the poor, benighted, unfortunate colored 
individuals of the South ; and holds grand meetings in Exeter Hall, 
to take into consideration the internal affairs of his disinherited son. 
And so his indignant ery of filibusterism, is but a “catch” to draw 
public attention from the filibusterism which he is himself carrying 
ou, vl aw scale, We must say, the most magnificent yet contemplated. 

* Vide a Manual of Political Economy, by E. P. Smith. G. P. Putnam «& Co., 
N. Y.: 1858. A profound and admirable work. 

+ For information as to other kinds of compensation given by the United 
States, over and over again, to the Indians, we would refer our readers to a 


copy of two Indian treaties now pending before the Senate of the United States, 
in the Daily Herald of this city, under date of May 15. 
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If there is such a thing as “humbug” existing, we think it is John 
Bull’s claim to “ moral sensibility.” 

American progress has been a peaceful march to power and influ- 
ence. Desolation has not followed in its footsteps. Its triumphs 
have not been recorded by village conflagrations, depopulated cities, 
and fields and provinces laid waste. No innocent blood, wantonly 
shed, cries aloud for vengeance. The hallowed rites of justice have 
not been forsaken, nor have we initiated any unholy and abominable 
policy. On the contrary—by aiming to carry out the intentions of 
our forefathers, in preserving, rather than extending our inheritance— 
we have secured a stable growth and expansion. Instead of being 
hated as oppressors, we have been welcomed as benefactors. In 
regard to our foreign relations, we can safely appeal to history to 
say whether we have not anxiously endeavored to maintain strict 
justice, peace and good will toward all men. No parliamentary body 
of men that have existed, have more earnestly debated and canvass- 
ed questions which threatened to disturb international relations, than 
has the Congress of these United States. While others have faith- 
lessly broken solemn treaties, on mere pretexts, we have adhered to 
them, when so to do was to place us in a suspicious position before 
the nations of the earth. We have sought no occasion for quarrel, 
nor—hbe it said—have we avoided, when pressed upon us, an appeal 
to arms. Believing that a conservative spirit in regard to our foreign 
relations, would best enable us to develop our resources, and accom- 
plish our mission, in this, as in all things, we have zealously labored, 
with the grand end of our calling in view. We have desired sand 
sought the exceeding glory which attends on political morality. We 
make no apology for our short-comings. Ours is a relative, not an 
absolute progress. We merely claim that more than all others, we 
have endeavored to substitute justice for injustice, the Law or Ricut 
for the law of might. That law of which the profound and eloquent 
Hooker speaks, when he observes: ‘Of law, no less can be said 
than that her seat is the bosom of God ; her voice, the harmony of 
the world; all things in Heaven and earth do her homage ; the 
very least as feeling her care, the greatest as not exempted from 
her power ; both angels and men, and creatures of what condition- 
soever—though each in different sort and manner, yet all with uni- 
form consent admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy.” 

“ Earth praises conquerors for shedding blood ; 
Heaven, those that love their foes, and do them good. 
It is terrestrial honor to be crowned 
For strewing men, like rushes, on the ground; 


True glory ’t is to rise above them all, 
Without the advantage taken by their fall.”* 


In the peaceful development of our internal resources, then, is to 
be found our greatest strength. Instead of wasting our revenues in 
foreign wars, we apply them in surveying our coasts, protecting nav- 
igation, and fostering the arts and sciences which measure the extent 


* Edmund Waller, in a poem of the Glory of God. 
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of our civilization. In the place of a vast military establishment, 
which drains the public coffers, we embrace a system, which, without 
expense, makes our nation an army and every citizen a soldier. In 
our apparent weakness lies our greatest strength. It is true, foreign 
influence is invoked to catch us in the net of ‘“ entangling alliances.” 
But the strong Anglo-Saxon sense of the nation is not thus entrap- 
ped. We may be wrong, but we believe that the military fwror 
which a few years ago threatened to entice us to the course and final 
fate of the ancient Republics, has culminated. Popular opinion in- 
clines to a more peaceful, but not less certain course. We look upon 
the acquisition of Canada, Cuba, and the Sandwich Islands, as a 
a mere question of time, and believing thus, we willingly abide the 
issue. 

Along with this popular sentiment, is interwoven another, its nat- 
ural concomitant, but more fixed in its purpose, and rapidly gaining 
ground day by day. This is opposition to European interference in 
any of the affairs of our Western Continent. We look upen the 
tropic solitudes of South America as reserved for a higher destiny 
than foreign intervention would entail upon them. Our fancy beholds 
its unfarmed wastes and immemorial woods—its mountain ranges, 
girdled at the base with banana, palm and cycas, and blooming in 
the skies with alpine roses ; its imperial streams,* whose monotonous 
music is only broken by the whistle of the “shrill cicadas” and 
locusts, and the “peculiar notes of the suacuras”—transformed by 
the magic innovation of Republicanism and civilization, into farms 
teeming with the golden grain of plenty, its rivers filled with argosies 
of commerce, and the whole continent busy with the restless activity 
of modern progress. 

The imagination revels, in view of the boundless scope afforded us 
for the development of our national genius. Strong in our own re- 
sources, self-reliant and full of fire and energy, we have but to direct 
our energies into the proper channel, to enable us to attain to the 
summit of national prosperity, power and grandeur. Let every 
American remember that by concentrating our forces within our- 
selves, we most surely prepare the way for physical extension, by dif- 
fusing moral influence. Judging from the records of the past, we 
can place no bounds to our future. We may corrupt our manhood 
and sink into premature decay. But if we austerely guard our vir- 
tues, time will ever lend us a helping hand. ‘‘ Nations have decay- 
ed,” says Charles Sumner, “ but it has never been with the imbecility 
of age.” 

All history is full of warning on this subject. The study of the 
laws which have governed the progress of humanity, conclusively 
shows that although individual nations have declined, the march of 
mankind has been ever forward. 

The grand Law of Progress may have its particular exceptions, 


* In this connection we may observe that our government has already achieved 
a survey of the Amazon. 
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but these exceptions do not invalidate its pervading potency. It 
binds, by a chain of successive links, the finite past to the infinite 
future. It proclaims the startling and impressive fact that human 
knowledge is without limit, and human progress without bounds. It 
points to the vices and immoralities which have destroyed other na- 
tions, and which, if indulged in, will sooner or later destroy us. It 
calls upon us to be “ temperate in all things.” It bids us unite pro- 
gress with order and stability ; and obeying these injunctions, it 
promises to lead us to a hight of human grandeur, overtopping the 
proudest monuments of ancient civilization, and beyond all that the 
imagination pictures, or the unaided mind can comprehend. The 
Republic of Plato, and the Utopia of More, were but philosophic 
attempts to construct an ideal, which will fall far short of the coming 
reality. But a few years longer and we will preponderate in power 
and numbers over all the civilized nations of the earth. We will be 
able to dictate our own terms according to Justice and the Law of 
Right. Weaker nations will seek our protection—stronger nations 
will stand in awe of our power. But a few years longer, and inter- 
national law, which now sanctions and establishes the arbitrament of 
war, will, we hope, be abolished forever, and in its stead shall be 
organized that Supreme Court of the Nations, to which the advanced 
intellect of our age is pointing, and from whose decision there shall 
be no appeal. 


“For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales: 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nation’s airy navies grappling in the central blue; 
For along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging through the thunder-storm ; 
Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle-flags were furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 
There the common-sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, capt in universal law.” 


Dipping into the future, we behold the vast plains and mountain 
ranges which intervene between our eastern and western civilization, 
dotted all over with populous villages—the golden grain rippling 
upon a thousand fields, and the busy hum of labor arising from all 
its vast proportions. We hear the whistle of the locomotive as it 
rushes through the gates of the mountains ; and behold our Pacific 
shore lined with cities, and the great sea itself white with the sails 
of commerce. We see the rich trade of China pouring itself into 
our lap; and Japan, aroused from her Rip Van Winkle slumber, 
opening her doors to the demands of our commerce. And under the 
influence of this great vision, we exclaim, ‘“ Go forth, then, my coun- 
try, ‘conquering and to conquer,’—not by brutish violence ; not by 
force of arms ; not, oh! not on dishonest fields of blood—but in the 
majesty of peace, of justice, of Freedom—by the irresistible might 
of Christian institutions.” 
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THE OLD CIDER-MILL. 


BY J. SWETT. 


Wuen Faney’s wild mantle is over me cast, 

Waking memories sweet of the days that are past, 

I run to the mill with a shout and a bound— 

To follow the sweep in its swift course around; 

To see the sweet juice from the huge press ooze out, 
And pick up the apples rolled freely about; 

Right glad to exchange the school-room’s dull drill, 
For the musical creak of the old cider-mill. 


On mild Autumn play-days from lessons set free, 
How we frolicked and gamboled and reveled in glee; 
No fruit was so sweet as the fruit we found there, 
Picked from huge piles of apples so temptingly rare ; 
No nectar that mortals or gods ever saw, 

Was sweet as the cider we sucked through a straw! 
Young Bacchanals gay, with a right hearty will, 

We sipped the sweet juice from the old cider-mill! 


Right well I remember, with boyish delight, 

How we gathered around the old fite- -place at night, 
And piled up the fuel still higher and higher, 

Till the old chimney roared like a volcanic fire! 
Our grandfather old, in his great rocking chair, 
Slowly smoking his pipe in the bright, ruddy glare, 
Would tell of the “British” and old Bunker Hill, 
When warmed by the mug from the old cider-mill! 


In wild husking frolics, when Autumn’s rich store 

Of bright yellow corn, was piled up on the floor ; 
Where rough country beau sat with buxom young maid 
In her warm woolen dress of best homespun arrayed,— 
When sturdy old farmers, the staid, steady folks, 

With laughter vociferous, cracked their rough jokes, 

A shout shook the barn from the rafters to sill— 

As the “wine” circled round from the old cider-mill. 





TO JEANNIE. 


BY CAXTON. 


I tke thee, Jeannie, but cannot tell the feeling, 
Riding triumphant on each heart-wave’s swell; 
‘Tis holier than that passion, whose appealing 
Hath drawn the virgin from her convent cell. 
Tis purer than the love of martyrs, bleeding 
Immortal glory, in each crimson drop. 
*Tis stronger than a dying patriot’s, pleading 
His country’s cause, upon the seaffold’s prop. 
"Tis prouder than a champion’s, who folding 
The laurel, wreathes it to a victor’s crown; 
Tis most like his, who, from the stars beholding 
A good man’s life, would from those realms come down, 
And by his side, an angel standing ever, 
A sleepless sentinel to ward off sin, 
Would guard on earth his bright career forever— 
Then open Heaven’s doors, and let him in. 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1851. 


BY SHIRLEY. 


LETTER SIXTH. 
A TRIP INTO THE MINES. 


Ricn Bar, East Branch of the North Fork of Feather River, September 30, 1851. 


I rink that I have never spoken to you of the mournful extent 
to which profanity prevails in California. You know that at home 
it is considered vulgar for a gentleman to swear ; but I am told that 
here, it is absolutely the fashion, and that people who never uttered 
an oath in their lives while in the ‘‘ States,” now “clothe themselves 
with curses as with a garment.” Some try to excuse themselves by 
saying that it is a careless habit, into which they have glided imper- 
ceptibly, from having bee compelled to associate so long with the 
vulgar and the profane ; that it is a mere slip of the tongue, which 
means absolutely nothing, etc. Iam willing to believe this, and to 
think as charitably as possible of many persons here, who have un- 
consciously adopted a custom which I know they abhor. Whether 
there is more profanity in the mines than elsewhere, I know not ; but 
during the short time that I have been at Rich Bar, I have heard 
more of it than in all my life before. Of course, the most vulgar 
blackguard will abstain from swearing in the presence of a lady; but in 
this rag and card-board house, one is compelled to hear the most sacred 
of names constantly profaned by the drinkers and gamblers who haunt 
the bar-room at all hours. And this is a custom which the gentle- 
manly and quiet proprietor, much as he evidently dislikes it, cannot 
possibly prevent. 

Some of these expressions, were they not so fearfully blasphemous, 
would be grotesquely sublime. For instance ; not five minutes ago, 
I heard two men quarrelling in the street, and one said to the other, 
“only let me get hold of your beggarly carcase once, and I will use 
you up so small that God Almighty himself cannot see your ghost !” 

To live thus in constant danger of being hushed to one’s rosy rest 
by a ghastly lullaby of oaths, is revolting in the extreme. For that 
reason, and because it is infinitely more comfortable during the winter 
season, than a plank-house, F. has concluded to build a log-cabin, 
where, at least, I shall not be obliged to hear the solemn names of 
the Father and the dear Master so mockingly profaned. 

3ut it is not the swearing alone which disturbs my slumber. There 
is a dreadful flume, the machinery of which, keeps up the most dis- 
mal moaning and shrieking all the livelong night—painfully sugges- 
tive of a suffering child. But, oh dear! you don’t know what that 
is, do you? Now, if I was scientific, I would give you such a vivid 
description of it, that you would see a pen and ink flume staring at 
you from this very letter. But alas! my own ideas on the subject, 
are in a state of melancholy vagueness. I will do my possible, 
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however, in the way of explanation. A flume, then, is an immense 
trough, which takes up a portion of the river, and, with the aid of a 
dam, compels it to run in another channel, leaving the vacated bed 
of the stream ready for mining purposes. 

There is a gigantic project now on the tapis of fluming the entire 
river for many miles, commencing a little above Rich Bar. Some- 
times these fluming companies are eminently successful ; at others, 
their operations are a dead failure. 

But in truth, the whole mining system in California is one great 
gambling, or better, perhaps—lottery transaction. It is impossible 
to tell whether a “claim” will prove valuable or not. F. has inva- 
riably sunk money on every one that he has bought. Of course, a 
man who works a “claim” himself, is more likely—even should it 
turn out poor—“to get his money back,” as they say—than one who, 
like F., hires it done. 

A few weeks since, F. paid a thousand dollars for a “ claim,” 
which has proved utterly worthless. He might better have thrown 
his money into the river than to have bought it; and yet some of 
the most experienced miners on the Bar, thought that it would 
“cc pay.” 

But I began to tell you about the different noises which disturb 
my peace of mind by day, and my repose of body by night, and have 
gone instead, into a financial disquisition upon mining prospects. Pray 
forgive me, even though I confess that I intend some day, when I 
feel statistically inclined, to bore you with some profound remarks 
upon the claiming, drifting, sluicing, ditching, flaming and coyoting 
politics of the “ diggins.” 

But to return to my sleep murderers. The rolling on the bowling 
alley never leaves off for ten consecutive minutes at any time during 
the entire twenty-four hours. It is a favorite amusement at the 
mines ; and the only difference that Sunday makes, is, that then it 
never leaves off for one minute. 

Besides the flume and the bowling alley, there is an inconsiderate 
dog, which ad bark from starry eve till dewy morn. I fancy that 
he has a wager on the subject, as all the other puppies seem bitten by 
the betting mania. 

A propos of dogs ; I found dear old Dake—the noble New Found- 
land which H. gave us—looking as intensely black, and as grandly 
aristocratical as ever. He is the only high-bred dog on the river. 
There is another animal, by the plebeian name of John, (what a name 
for a dog !) really a handsome creature, which looks as if he might 
have a faint sprinkling of good blood in his veins. Indeed, I have 
thought it possible that his great-grandfather was a bull-dog. But 
he always barks at me—which I consider as proof positive that he is 
uothing but a low-born mongrel. ‘To be sure, his master says, to ex- 
cuse him, that he never saw a woman before ; but a dog of any 
chivalry would have recognized the gentler sex, even if it was the 
first time that he had been blessed with the sight. 

In the first part of my letter, 1 alluded to the swearing propen- 
sities of the Rich Barians. Those of course would shock you; but 
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though you hate slang, I know that you could not help smiling at 
some of their bezarre cant phrazes. 

For instance, if you tell a Rich Barian anything which he doubts, 
instead of simply asking you if it is true, he will envarzably cock his 
head interrogatively, and almost pathetically address you with the 
solemn adjuration, “‘ Honest Indian?” Whether this phrase is a slur 
or a compliment to the aboriginees of this country, I do not know. 

Again ; they will agree to a proposal, with the appropriate words, 
“Talk enough when horses fight !” which sentence they will some- 
times slightly vary to “Talk enough between gentlemen.” 

If they wish to borrow anything of you, they will mildly inquire 
if you have it “about your clothes” As an illustration ; a man 
asked F. the other day, “If he had a spare pick-axe about his 
clothes.” And F. himself gravely inquired of me this evening at 
the dinner-table, if I had ‘‘a pickle about my clothes.” 

If they ask a man an embarrassing question, or in any way have 
placed him in an equivocal position, they will triumphantly declare 
that they have “ got the dead-wood on him.” And they are everlast- 
ingly ‘‘ going narry cent” on those of whose credit they are doubt- 
ful. There are many others which may be common enough every 
where, but as I never happened to hear them before, they have for 
me all the freshness of originality. You know that it has always 
been one of my pet rages, to trace cant phrases to their origin ; but 
most of those in vogue here, would, I verily believe, puzzle Horne 
Tooke himself. 





DEATH. 


BY G. 
Deatu is a phantom, dreaded by the weak, 
Scorned by the foolish, reverenced by the wise, 
Whose kingdom is the world, whose mandates speak 
To ev'ry living thing beneath the skies. 


Death is an heritage, and an estate 
All men may claim with undisputed right, 
Whose mystic title bears the fatal date 
When Eden’s glories sank in gloomy night. 


Death is a terror only unto those 
Who fear to look the specter in the face ; 

His form, when shunned, more huge with horror grows, 
And cowards shriek, and fly from its embrace. 


Death is a mockery to the scoffer’s mind, 
A thing all meaningless—and not until 

The monster’s icy arms are round him twined, 
He feels it has a mission to fulfill. 


Death to the wise, O! what is he to such? 
No ghastly skeleton with clanking bones— 
But a bright spirit, whose electrie touch 
Thrill’s the heart’s chords with Heaven's angelic tones. 
VoL. It. 4 
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LOWER CALIFORNIA. 


BY A PIONERR. 


Soon after the commencement of hostilities between the United 
States and Mexico, in 1846, the writer, like many other young men 
in the large cities of the Union, felt a desire to serve his country, 
which, to come down to plain truth, was prompted by a wish to be 
emancipated from the painful, hand-to-mouth existence of a working- 
man in the great city of New York. The resolution once formed, an 
opportunity soon offered to put it in execution, About this time a 
well-known individual received a commission from Government, em- 
powering him to raise a regiment of volunteers in New York, for ser- 
vice in California. Soon after learning this fact, it did not take much 
to induce me to join an expedition which appeared to my youthful 
imagination in a romantic light,—clothed as it was with the pleasant 
prospect of new scenes and an entire change of life. California was 
yet a terra incognita ;—I had read and knew but little of it,—but 
the scanty knowledge wich I gleaned from what I had read left an 
impression which incited me to avail myself of the opportunity that 
now offered of gratifying my curiosity and love of adventure. Accord- 
ingly, I was soon numbered among the California volunteers. As the 
intention of my sketch is not to give a full history of the adventures 
and services of the regiment in which I enlisted, but to briefly relate 
my impressions of Lower California, from what I saw of it, I will 
spare the reader a recital of our long voyage around the Horn, by 
informing him that in six months after our departure from New York 
our good ship arrived in the bay of San Francisco. Here the regi- 
ment was divided into detachments of one, two, or three companies, 
which were ordered to separate posts. My fortune was cast in the 
detachment ordered to Santa Barbara, and in a few days after our 
arrival we were transferred to another vessel and sailed for that port. 
Our detachment consisted of three companies, composing in all about 
180 men. After a few days pleasant sailing we arrived at Santa 
Barbara, which delighted us very much on first appearance. It was 
the Spring of the year, when California appears to best advantage; 
the rainy season was just over, and natual objects looked fresh and 
blooming, the face of the country being covered with verdure and 
gay flowers. This naturally tended to make our first impressions of 
Santa Barbara agreeable, which were not yet worn off by daily resi- 
dence and intercourse with its inhabitants. After a little more 
than two months sojourn there, an order came from the Commander 
of the forces on the Pacific for two of our companies to repair to 
Lower California. Though nothing had occurred to make our resi- 
dence in Santa Barbara irksome or disagreeable, the order for our 
removal was not an unwelcome piece of news. For many reasons we 
rejoiced at it. In the first place it would gratify our curiosity to 
behold new scenes; and in the second place there was some probabil- 
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ity that the place of our destination would become the theatre of 
more active service than had hitherto been required of us,—to which 
we were not at all averse. 

The two companies embarked on the storeship Lexington, and on 
the 4th of July, 1847, after firing a national salute, we set sail from 
Santa Barbara. The next day we put into San Pedro, where we 
stayed several days, unloading articles for the garrison at Los Ange- 
les. When this was done, we put to sea again and after several days 
pleasant sailing made the land to the north-west of Cape St. Lucas. 
It loomed up before us in the shape of rugged, dreary-looking moun- 
tains. When first discovered the land was a good distance off, but ere 
night we approached sufficiently near to observe its character. Bald, 
dry mountains, of a chalky appearance, calcined as it were by the in- 
tense heat of a tropic sun, were all that met our sight. This was an 
unpromising first view of the land, to which our curiosity bade us look 
forward with pleasant and agreeable anticipations ; but though not 
pleased, our ardor to land, and see more of this strange country was 
not at all diminished. We could not bring ourselves to believe that 
it was all of a piece with the repulsive prospect which first met our 
view; imagination lending aid to our desires, by painting valleys 
clothed with tropic luxuriance,— 


“Where the citron and olive are the fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute.” 


We were anxious to ascertain by a closer inspection whether this 
land would realize our conceptions of the beauty of tropic climes, in 
the waving palms, the sweet-scented orange groves and in the abund- 
ance of luscious fruits, which delight the eye and tempt the taste. 

Soon after making land we were becalmed, and lay so until the 
next day, when we passed Cape St. Lucas, near to which we took on 
board a pilot. So anxious were we to know something of the coun- 
try, this individual was soon beset by inquirers, all eager to learn 
particulars regarding it and its inhabitants. The next day we ran 
in towards San José, one of the principal towns of the peninsula, 
situated at the opening of a valley a short distance from the Cape, 
where we procured some fresh meat and vegetables. Indeed San 
José may be regarded as the principal town in Lower California, and 
therefore it is appropriate here to give a description of it. Our first 
sight of the valley in which it is situated, was prepossessing and 
favorable. A pleasant oasis, embosomed between bare and barren 
mountains, it seemed, though only a narrow strip, to stretch away 
into the interior, promising that there was much of the country that 
was not barrenness and desolation. The little town, of some hun- 
dred or more houses, is situated about half a mile from the beach, 
and consists of two rows of houses forming an irregular street. The 
most substantial of the houses are constructed of adobes, plastered 
with a white cement, which gives a neat appearance ; but a large 
proportion of the dwellings in the town and vicinity are of the poor- 
est kind, being mere sheds with light wooden frames, walls of inter- 
laced branches of trees and palm-leaves and roofs of the same mate- 
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rial. The town contained two or three small shops, where were ex- 
posed for sale a few cheap articles of dry goods, a little bread, cheese, 
panoche, aguadiente, ete. A few foreigners, who had become nat- 
uralized and affiliated among the inhabitants by intermarriage, adop- 
tion of the habits of the country, ete., resided there. Notwithstand- 
ing its promising appearance from the sea, the portion of the valley 
which is fertile and susceptible of cultivation is inconsiderable. The 
soil is light and sandy, and a small stream of water flows through the 
valley, which affords means of irrigation to the various gardens. The 
climate being highly favorable, but little labor is required to raise the 
few vegetables and fruits which the inhapitants need for their own 
wants, or to sell to the vessels which occasionally touch here ; and 
being extremely indolent, they bestow but little attention upon their 
gardens, notwithstanding which the productions are of a good quality. 
Apart from these gardens the surrounding country is of an extremely 
barren and worthless character, the valley being but a dry, sandy 
arroya through which a flood pours to the sea during the rainy sea- 
son, and the mountains, masses of sand or sterile rocks. Vegetation 
is scanty, bushes of a sickly growth, several varieties of the cacti 
being all that appear to flourish naturally. Excepting the few, small 
garden spots like San José, this description, with little variation, is 
applicable to the whole of the peninsula. As it is entirely open to 
the sea, landing at San José is difficult and dangerous to those unused 
to it. The surf which rolls in on the beach is tremendous. 

Soon getting a fair wind, we took leave of San José, bound up the 
tulf to our port of destination, La Paz. We still kept in sight of 
the Peninsula, and with a fine breeze and lovely weather, it was the 
pleasantest part of the voyage. We passed the island of Ceralbo, a 
high, barren, precipitous rock, twenty miles long. The pilot told us 
it had the repute of being rich in minerals. There is a chain of Isl- 
ands here in the gulf. The next to Ceralbo is Espiritu Santo, which 
stretches across the front of the bay of La Paz. Passing around the 
northern shore of this island, we entered the bay. We learned after- 
wards that the passage between the other extremity of the island and 
the Peninsula is safe. It was late at night when we cast anchor in the 
bay, so that it was not until next morning that we could judge of the 
appearance of it and the surrounding country. The next day we were 
not a little astonished at viewing the extensive bay in which we were 
anchored, Indeed the bay of La Paz is of magnificent proportions, and 
would not be surpassed by any on the Pacific, if it were not for the 
sand-bars which ebstruect it near its interior shores, where the little 
town is situated. As it is, it is capable of affording safe anchorage 
to thousands of vessels. Looking around on its shores, however, we 
saw no improvement on the distant prospect of the Peninsula which 
we before had had. Dry, barren masses of sand, or calcareous hills, 
with here and there low points jutting out, covered with mangrove 
and other bushes which flourish in the salt water. 

In fact there is not a more unpromising soil in the world than 
that from which the poor inhabitants of La Paz try to eke a 
subsistence. The town is situated right on the shore of the bay. 
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Let the reader imagine a plateau of level land, ten or twelve miles 
in extent, fronting on the bay, forty or fifty feet above its level, 
and bounded inland by mountains. This plateau and the distant 
mountains form the back-ground to La Paz, which is situated where the 
former forms bluffs which overhang the beach. Arroyos, which look 
like the beds of dried-up rivers, run through this plateau, and afford 
a passage to the bay for the floods of the rainy season. One of 
these arroyos debouches at La Paz, where it is at least a hundred 
yards wide. Some of the gardens are in this arroyo, but they are 
generally between the beach and the overhanging bluffs. The soil is 
very sandy, and the gardens are small. Irrigation is resorted to by 
means of wells from which the water is raised by chains of leathern 
buckets. Of fruits,—grapes, figs, pomegranates, melons, citrons, 
limes, oranges and dates ; and of vegetables,—cabbages, squashes, 
corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, red-peppers, &c., are cultivated in these 
gardens. Considering the poorness of the soil and other disadvanta- 
ges of the place, it is astonishing that the people, naturally indolent 
as they are, raise even the little which they do. The fruits ripen 
early. The grapes are of excellent quality, and indeed, so are all 
the fruits and vegetables mentioned. It is a source of infinite regret 
that with the finest climate in the world, the soil should be so sterile. 
Were it otherwise, Lower California might be the garden spot of the 
world,—the most delightful region that mortal ever dwelt in. 

It is unlike any other country that I have seen. Its prevailing 
characteristic is that it is extremely mountainous. In two excursions, 
—one to Todos Santos and one to San José,—I had opportunities of 
seeing the interior. It consists of mountains, table-lands, small val- 
leys and deep arroyos. The table-lands are often as rough, stony and 
barren as the mountains ; but some are fine stretches of country, 
which need only irrigation to make them valuable. During the short 
rainy season, a little grass springs up on them and they assume a fine 
appearance. On such lands as these, the rancheros’ herds of cattle 
graze. The little valleys are on a level with the arroyos, and are 
generally the garden-spots of the country. Wherever a favorable 
piece of soil is found by the side of an arroyo, there a rancho is loca- 
ted and a little garden cultivated. The finest places which we saw 
in our travels were Todos Santos, Los Chores, and a beautiful spot 
(the name of which I have forgetten) enly twenty miles from San José. 
These are lovely and romantic localities—perfect paradises in them- 
selves. The soil is generous, watered by living streams, and with a 
little care the gardens flourish and yield an abundance of fruit. I 
think I could willingly hide from the world in one of these pleasant 
spots and dream away life happily. Enclosed by desolate mountains 
and heaps of sand, they are completely isolated from the rest of the 
world. The rancheros who possess these favored spots are very com- 
fortably situated, but they are few. The herds of cattle are small 
in comparison to those of Upper California, and they are generally 
lean and make but indifferent beef. Horses and mules are not very 
numerous, but they are hardy animals, suited to the country ; the 
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mules especially so, their powers of enduring fatigue, hunger and 
thirst, being remarkable. 

Away from the small fertile spots, far as the eye can reach, noth- 
ing is to be seen but aridity and desolation, dismal and disheartening 
to behold. Over the hills and table-lands, through the intricacies of 
thick growing cacti, you may wander until your thirst becomes excru- 
ciating, and you will hopelessly look for a pleasant shade or a drop 
of water. To find either, you must strike an arroyo or one of these 
sequestered valleys of which I have been speaking. 

Of the productions of the country those raised in largest quanti- 
ties, are sugar cane, Indian corn, sweet potatoes, onions, oranges, figs 
and grapes. Other fruits are cultivated in small quantities, such as 
limes, plantains, citrons, cocoa-nuts, guavas, pomegranates, dates &c. 
The cotton-plant grows wild in some parts, and a little tobacco is 
cultivated. Corn is the staple breadstuff. The women pound it into 
flour with two stones, one of which is used as a roller in the hands, 
while the corn is placed upon the other, which is flat and about six- 
teen inches long by ten wide. It is baked in the shape of pancakes, 
valled tortillas, which are very palatable while hot. The produce of 
the sugar-cane is manufactured into round cakes similar in appear- 
ance to those of maple-sugar which we see in the northern States. 
In this state it is known as panoche, and is used as a common article 
of food, in connection with bread or cheese. During our residence 
we consumed a great deal of it. Quantities of figs are dried and 
packed in raw-hide bags. They are of good quality. A little wine 
is manufactured from the grapes, but it is indifferent stuff. The in- 
habitants prefer to sell the grapes, which they find an opportunity to 
do, to strangers visiting the country, or vessels touching at the ports. 
There is another fruit which is indigenous, and grows in great 
abundance throughout the country, which is worthy of mention in 
this place. It is the fruit of certain cactus trees, and is called petalla. 
It grows to the size of common oranges or apples; the pulp resem- 
bles the strawberry, those of one tree being of a blood-red, while 
those of another, are of a pale-white color. Its skin is covered with 
innumerable prickles. It is undoubtedly a very delicious fruit. It 
is sometimes put up in jars as a preserve; but to be appreciated it 
must be plucked from the tree and eaten with all its juiciness still in 
it. It ripens from July to December, and the tree is seen bearing 
blossoms and ripe fruit at one and the same time. In the season 
mentioned, the traveler in Lower California can feast himself to his 
heart’s content on this fruit. 

Of the mineral resources of Lower California, much cannot be 
said that is not involved in doubt and uncertainty. The country has 
never been thoroughly explored or examined with a view to the dis- 
covery of minerals ; and of its principal mountains, especially, but 
little is known. They may, for all we know to the contrary, contain 
placeres of equal richness to those of our own Sierra. We were 
repeatedly told by some of the inhabitants that gold had been found 
in smal] quantities in certain arroyos of the interior. When travel- 
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ing from La Paz to San José, on one of the excursions before men- 
tioned, we were told a story by some natives of the country relative 
to their belief in the existence of gold in their mountains. The tale 
runs thus: ‘The first Jesuit Missionaries who came to the country, 
went into the mountains with some Indians in search of vermillion, or 
some other paint-stuff. In digging for it they discovered gold. The 
Missionary or Missionaries, then marked the spot by cutting crosses 
on several large trees in the vicinity, and, returning to their Mission, 
recorded the discovery and the circumstances, which record,” the 
relator said, ‘‘may be found in the archives of said Mission, where- ’ 
ever now preserved.” The Jesuits were removed from the Missions, 
when, doubtless, they carried their records away with them. Quzen 
sabe where they can be found now, so as to unravel the truth or 
falsity of this traditionary story ? This was related to us at Santiago, 
a small village at the foot of the highest mountain range which we 
had seen in the Peninsula. These were said to be the mountains 
alluded to in the story. They are lofty and peaked ; are said to be 
well-wooded ; and it is further added, that there is a lake somewhere 
in the range. One of the peaks was pointed out to us as an extinct 
voleano. When the Peninsula becomes American Territory, our enter- 
prising miners will have an opportuninity to prospect an interesting 
and extensive region, The existence of silver in the country is a well- 
known fact. A mine near San Antonio has been worked for some 
time. With the labor and appliances of that country, it is hardly 
possible that it can be worked with energy or thrift ; but that some 
silver is extracted is certain, as on several occasions we saw lumps of 
that metal brought to La Paz. It is reasonable to suppose it highly 
probable that there are more silver mines in the country. It is well 
known that the islaud of Carmel in the Gulf, a little north of La 
Paz, contains an inexhaustible salt mine. 

Regarding the pearl fisheries of the Gulf, I need say nothing, as 
the readers of The Pioneer have already had a good description of 
them and of the process of pearl-diving from the pen of one who was 
there at the same time with myself. I will here remark though, that 
I think the shores of the Gulf of California afford as good fishing 
grounds as any in the world. Turtle are very numerous ; and indeed 
various piscatory tribes, whose names are unknown to me, abound 
in these waters. Fishing was a favorite amusement with some of our 
men, and by this means our messes were often supplied with a meal 
which was the more welcome in the entire absence of anything like 
good beef. For several months after our arrival, we consumed turtle 
in preference to beef. Muscles were very plenty in the bay and we 
were glad to pick them. We frequently exerted our ingenuity in 
cooking them in various styles, so as to induce a pleasing. hallucina- 
tion that they were oysters. 

The climate of the Peninsula is certainly the most delightful I ever 
enjoyed. If Italian skies are surpassed, it is here. Painter never 
saw nor imagined more serene, beautiful skies, or more magnificent 
sunsets. The orb of day sinks beneath the horizon every evening in 
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a glory of golden fire. Such clear, blue skies,—such delicate tints, 
—such magnificent sunsets,—the eye of man has never seen else- 
where. If God has been chary of his gifts to the land of Lower 
California, He has blessed it with a climate matchless in the wide 
world’s domain. Healthier, purer, or more invigorating air, was 
never breathed ; and it is not improbable to suppose that when the 
Pacific shores become more thickly populated, this will*become the 
resort of invalids in search of health. I certainly believe that the 
air of Lower California would be most efficacious in the cases of 
consumptive persons. The inhabitants live to a good old age. Win- 
ter is unknown in this favored clime, and one may sleep in the open 
air the year round, without harm, except during the short rainy sea- 
son. This occurs in the months of August and September. Even 
in these months, there is much dry weather ; but when rain falls, it 
comes in perfect torrents, often accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
Fierce hurricanes sometimes attend these showers, and the arroyos 
pour down resistless torrents to the sea. 

The majority of the people are wretchedly poor. It is astonishing 
how they manage to live, so limited are their resources. Many of 
them know not to-day where to-morrow’s subsistence shall come from. 
The poverty of the soil and their own indoience, make their condition 
a truly deplorable one. Many are peons for life to those in better 
circumstances. Their wants must be supplied, and are, generally, 
by those who need their services ; once in debt, they find it difficult 
to release themselves from it. They are a hospitable, kind and well- 
disposed people, whose doors are ever open to the stanger. They 
are light-hearted, and much inclined to enjoy themselves in dances, 
and other amusements. They are more like their brethren of this 
State than those of Mexico. During our residence in the country, 
we ever maintained the most friendly relations with the majority of its 
inhabitants; and our peaceable possession would never have been dis- 
turbed, if certain Mexican officers had not crossed the Gulf from 
Guaymas and Mazatlan, to organize a resistance to our occupancy of 
the Peninsula. Throughout the contest which ensued, many of the 
wealthiest rancheros sided with us, showing their preference of Amer- 
ican conquest, to the weak and ruinous rule of Mexico. Doubtless 
they were induced to this course, by the promises made to them by 
American officers, that the United States, in negotiating a treaty of 
peace with Mexico, would insist on the cession of Lower California. 
That promise was not fulfilled, and when the news arrived, those who 
had compromised themselves by their friendship and aid to us, were 
filled with alarm. When the time for our departure came, from one 
to two hundred of these people left their native land and homes, to 
seek in voluntary exile under our flag, that peace and happiness 
which they had reason to fear they need not expect under the wretch 
ed rule of Mexico. We left behind us many sorry for onr departure ; 
and I am certain that there are few in the Peninsula, who would not 
rejoice if it were purchased by our government. 
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TO MRS. C. C. R.: 


FOR FTER ATE MM. 
BY LLEBBS.} 
’Tis more than twenty years ago, 
A friend this Album gave: 
Thy spirits, light as summer then, 
Are saddened now, and grave:— 
Or am I here mistaking thee? 
Do still thy spirits flow 
With the hearty, joyous gush, they did 
Full twenty years ago? 


Rich tresses then, these pages swept; 
And lovers’ fingers strayed 
To dally with the floating curls, 
That cast their changing shade 
O’er features flushed with beaming youth— 
Now paled with marks of woe; 
Or can it be, thy cheek is bright 
As twenty years ago? 


The fingers fair, that on these leaves, 
fave words of friendship traced— 

Or bolder hands, that warmer vows, 
Have on these pages placed— 

How many of them, stiff and stark, 
Are “mouldering cold and low!”— 

Or dost thou press the same warm hands 
As twenty years ago? 


The gloss of newness, and the gilt, 
That shone this volume o’er, 
Now dimmed and gone—though faded, ’tis 
More valued than of yore: 
For this book recalls the sympathies 
That hallow as they flow— 
The memory of those you loved 
Full twenty years ago. 


The girl, that was a romper then, 
Became a loving bride; 

And now is seen in widow’s weeds, 
Her orphans at her side. 

Thou'st looked within thy husband's grave ;— 
Thy children’s too,—laid low ; 

And tortures strange have wrung thy heart, 
Since twenty years ago! © 


The many faces bright with youth, 
That beamed upon thee then, 
That, strayed and changed, or, dead are now— 
Say, will you meet again? 
Yes! in the life that follows this, 
The life to which we go: 
Far longer partings there shall meet, , 
Than twenty years ago. 


VOL. Il. 5 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY 8. 


Tus is a general term applied to all pictures produced by sun- 
light, whether on silvered plates, glass, paper or any other material. 
Precise details of all the manipulations of Photography would prove 
to the general reader, like most scientific subjects, prosy and uninter- 
esting. Yet the subject has a charming and romantic interest, grow- 
ing out of the many pleasing associations connected with it, which 
renders a general outline of its discovery and progress both instruct- 
ive and entertaining. This is especially the case with those, like 
most Californians, far distant from the hallowed associations of early 
life, which are so strongly impressed upon the mind and heart as 
rarely to be effaced in after years, no matter how eventful the scenes 
of that after life may be. The son or brother as he gazes on the 
true, reflected likeness of a revered parent, now no more, or of a 
loved sister, whom he has not seen for years—the confidant of his 
boyish loves—the partner of his childish pleasures—blesses the art 
that can thus immortalize their images. See the young man, full of 
hope and ambition, looking with devoted fondness at the daguerreo- 
type of his absent betrothed, to whom, after repeated heart-burnings 
and mustering up of courage, he once dared to breathe his “first 
sweet dream of love”—on whom he has bestowed all that generous 
wealth of devotion, a life-love, and his every look and action will 
reveal to you the poetry of that art, which can thus constantly bring 
to his view the image of one, in whom he has centered all his hopes 
of happiness for life. The subject, therefore, is one which, with us 
all, is consecrated as tributary to our holiest affections. 

Photography also commends itself to our attention for the unpar- 
alleled success which has attended its progress in our country— 
which has been so marked as almost to stamp it with a national char- 
acter, for which, as Americans, we have just cause of feeling a laud- 
able pride—it being the only branch of the fine arts, in which we 
decidedly excel our European contemporaries. American daguer- 
reotypists now advertise themselves prominently as such in the prin- 
ciple European cities, and their work is anxiously sought for as pre- 
ferable to that of the native artists. 

About twenty-five years ago, a lady called upon M. Dumas, the 
celebrated French chemist, and said she had a question of great 
moment to ask him; “ Did he think it possible that the pictures, seen 
in the camera, could be caught and made permanent ?” Her husband 
had conceived an idea, that he could fix the reflected image ; and so 
deeply was he impressed with this conviction, that it had not only be- 
come the subject of constant daily experiment with complicated appa- 
ratus and noxious chemical preparations of his laboratory, but haunted 
his sleep, and was the subject of his dreams at night. She feared he 
was mad ; but if a philosopher of the great research of M. Dumas 
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thought the thing probable, she would yet retain confidence in his 
sanity. M. Dumas assured her that the thing was not impossible, 
although there was then no known method for fixing the image. The 
lady was Madam Daguerre ; and about ten years after, her question 
was solved and her peace of mind restored by the announcement to 
the world of the important discovery, which has since borne the name 
of her illustrious husband. 

But M. Daguerre was not the first who instituted photographic 
experiments ; and it is proper to notice some phenomena observed at 
an earlier date, which attracted some attention to the subject. It is 
an interesting study to notice the near approach sometimes made to 
the discovery of an important principle, the final perfection of which, 
sufficient for practical application, may be delayed for years, and in 
some instances even for centuries. It was thus with the application 
of steam to navigation. A hundred years of tedious and expensive 
experiment were devoted to the accomplishment of this object, by 
men whose talent and ability equalled, perhaps excelled, that of Ful- 
ton. Yet for him was reserved the guerdon of success and the im- 
mortality which success insures. 

Years ago, in the laboratory of King’s College, might be seen a 
magnetic aparatus, in connection with an extensive arrangment of 
wires, for the purpose of experimenting on electrical velocity. These 
experiments, unintentionally—as regards the learned professor who 
originated them—produced the germ of the magnetic telegraph ; and 
there is no doubt Professor Morse was led to give his attention to 
the subject by their success. If, thought he, the speed of electricity 
is so great as demonstrated, why can it not be made of practical ser- 
vice for the conveyance of thought or intelligence? His mind once 
led to the subject, he was too practical a man to allow a principle of 
so much importance to escape investigation. 

The first well-authenticated experiments made for the purpose of 
photographic research, have been within the present century ; yet 
phenomena were noticed and recorded at a much earlier date, calcu- 
lated to call attention to this subject. Indeed, it is even asserted 
that the jugglers of India were for a long time in possession of a 
secret by which they were enabled, almost instantaneously to copy 
the likeness of any individual by the action of light ; and, it is added, 
that this was the source of considerable influence over the ignorant 
people of that country. 

The alchemists at an early date, untiring in their attempts to dis- 
cover the philosopher’s stone, observed phenomena which, under more 
auspicious circumstances than their insane pursuits, might have 
resulted in the discovery of photography, as the following experi- 
ment, to be found in old books will show : “ Dissolve chalk in aqua- 
fortis to the consistence of milk, and add to it a strong solution of 
silver ; keep this liquor in a glass bottle, well stopped ; then cutting 
out from a piece of paper the letters you would have appear, paste 
it on the decanter, and lay it in the sun’s rays in such a manner that 
the rays must pass through the spaces cut out of the paper and fall 
on the surface of the liquor ; the part of the glass through which the 
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rays pass will be turned black, while that under the paper remains 
white. But particular care must be observed that the bottle be not 
shaken during the operation.” This experiment contains the princi- 
ple of photography ; yet centuries elapsed before successful experi- 
ments were made in pursuit of the subject. 

In the latter part of the last century, Mrs. Fulhame published an 
account of a process, by which a change of color was effected in the 
chloride of gold, by the agency of light ; and expressed an opinion 
that words might be written in this way. It has been stated that 
M. Charles was in possession of a process for obtaining likenesses by 
sunlight ; but as he left no record of any such process, or did not 
make the discovery known to any one, it is quite doubtful whether he 
was ever possessed of any such knowledge. 

Mr. Wedgewood and Sir Humphrey Davy instituted experiments 
for fixing images by the chemical action of light, which were pub- 
lished in the journal of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, in 
June, 1802. On the strength of this, English writers have claimed 
the priority of the discovery of photography for England ; but with- 
out sufficient cause, as their experiments were scarcely more success- 
ful than the accidental phenomena of the alchemists, and the exper- 
iments of Mrs. Fulhame, which probably drew their attention to the 
subject. They failed of discovering any preparation sufficiently sen- 
sitive to produce images by the subdued light of the camera ; and 
only succeeded in obtaining faint impressions by the solar microscope, 
with the prepared paper or white kid leather, then used, placed quite 
near the lens ; and they knew of no method for removing the chemical 
preparation from the leather and thus preventing the continued action 
of light, which soon entirely effaced their indistinct impressions. 
These difficulties caused them to abandon their experiments as 
hopeless. 

Equally entitled to credit, and more interesting although not recor- 
ded in the journals of any distinguished scientific or Royal Institu- 
tion, are some experiments of an American gentleman, Mr. Jas. M. 
Wattles. As early as 1828—at that time but sixteen years of age, 
at the ‘‘New Harmony School,” Indiana—Mr. Wattles was some- 
times employed by the Professors to make landscape-sketches by 
means of Camera-Obscura, when the idea first occurred to him that 
images as seen on the paper might be fixed in all their perfection and 
beauty. Mr. Wattles thus describes his experiments : 


“Tn my first efforts to effect the desired object, they were feeble indeed, and 
owing to my limited knowledge of chemistry—w holly. acquired by questioning 
my teachers—I met with repeated failures; but followi ing them up with a deter- 
mined spirit, I at last produced, what I thought very fair samples ;—but to pro- 
ceed to my experiments. 1 first dipped a quarter-sheet of thin, white writing 

paper in a weak solution of caustic (as I then called it,) and dried it in the dark ; 
a dry, I placed it in the camera and watched it with great patience for 
nearly lialf an hour, without producing any result; evidently from the solution 
being too weak. I then soaked the same piece of paper in a solution of common 
potash, and then again in caustic water a little stronger than the first, and when 
dry placed it in the camera, In about forty-five minutes I plainly perceived the 
effect, in the gradual darkening of various parts of the view, which was the old 
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stone fort in the rear of the school garden, with the trees, fence, de. I then 
became convinced of the practicability of producing beautiful solar pictures in 
this way; but alas! my picture vanished, and with it, all—no not al/—my hopes. 
With renewed determination I began again by studying the nature of the pre- 
paration, and came to the conclusion, that if [ could destroy the part not acted 
upon by the light without injuring that which was so acted upon I could save 
my pictures. I then made a strong solution of sal soda, I had in the house, and 
soaked my paper in it, and then washed it off in hot water, which perfectly 
fixed the view upon the paper. This paper was very poor with thick spots 
more absorbant than other parts, and consequently made dark shades in the pic- 
ture, where they should not have been; butsit was enough to convince me that I 
had succeeded, and that at some future time, when I had the means and a more 
extensive knowledge of chemistry, 1 could apply myself to it again. I have 
done so since, at various times, with perfect success; but in every instance labor- 
ing under adverse circumstances.” 


The next recorded experiments, after those of Mr. Wedgewood and 
Sir Humphrey already mentioned, were commenced by M. Nieper, a 
French gentleman, about the year 1814. M. Nieper was not very 
successful in these first attempts ; but a few years afterwards, became 
acquainted with M. Daguerre, already a distinguished ar tist and 
chemist, and disclosed to him what he knew on the subject. About 
the year 1829, they formed a partnership for the purpose of mutually 
investigating the subject. M. Daguerre substituted the silvered 
plates in his experiments for the japanned leather and paper pre- 
viously used. From this time their progress was more rapid, and in 
1838 they had succeeded sufficiently to establish the positive character 
of the discovery, which was not publicly made known however, until 
July 1839, after a bill was passed, in the usual liberal spirit of the 
French government, securing M. Daguerre a yearly pension of 6,000 
francs, and M. Isadore Nieper, son of his former partner, 4,000 francs, 
with one-half in reversion for their widows. 

In January of the same year, Mr. Fox Talbot had communicated 
to the Royal Society his photographie discovery for taking pictures 
on paper by sunlight, which he patented. From the accounts given, 
it is believed his investigations were carried on without any knowledge 
of those of Messrs. Daguerre and Nieper, although disclosed about 
the same time; and the processes are so radically different as to con- 
firm this belief. 

The scientific world was agreeably astonished by the announce- 
ment of a discovery so different from anything previously known in 
art, so beautiful in its results and capable of indefinite improvement. 
After the disclosure to the public, the new discovery made rapid 
strides in advancement, and it was soon evident that it must entirely 
revolutionize the practice of the fine arts. It was immediately intro- 
duced into the United States by Professor Morse, promptly followed 
by Professor Draper, Mr. Van Loan, Mr. Chilton, and others. Al- 
though disputes have arisen respecting the priority of the origi- 
nal discovery, between the English and French writers, there can be 
none in relation to its application to portrait taking. America is 
entitled to that credit ; but even here it is difficult to decide who was 
the first person to take a daguerreotype portrait. Prof. Draper, Mr. 
Wolcott and Prof. Morse commenced experimenting for this purpose, 
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about the same time ; but probably the last is entitled to most 
credit in the advancement of the art, having given instructions to a 
number of persons, who have distinguished themselves as operators, 
and who now constitute with their pupils, that innumerable class of 
daguerreotypists who have brought the art to its present degree of 
excellence. Their first attempts were most miserable results, as it 
was then supposed to be necessary to place the person in a very strong 
light, generally with the sun shining directly on him ; and for want of 
more sensitive preparation of the plates, long sittings were required, 
often giving the person the appearance of having his eyes closed. No 
reference was had to the artistic arrangement of light and shade, and 
it was then supposed to be incompatible with the manipulation of the 
new art to do so. This great mistake was for a time the cause of 
detriment to the progress of the discovery, inducing many to attempt 
its practice who had no natural talent for, or acquired knowledge of art, 
thinking that daguerreotypers only required a knowledge of the chem- 
ical process to enable them to practice it successfully. This resulted to 
some extent in bringing it into disrepute with those who were known 
as the most liberal patrons of the fine arts and from whom most en- 
couragement was expected. Correct taste with the public, however, 
rapidly improved, and they soon learned to distinguish between the 
beautiful productions of the true artist, and the miserable caricatures 
of the mere mechanical daguerreotypist. It is needless to say that 
preference was generally given to the former, and the latter class are 
rapidly starving out of the fraternity and are now unknown except 
as itinerants or occupants in the eastern cities of the cheap shops, 
which still disgrace the art. In San Francisco this class are not to 
be found, owing to the liberal patronage of the public, whe give their 
preference to the different artists, in accordance with their apprecia- 
tion of the productions of each, with little reference to price, the 
rates of the different establishments being about the same. It is 
true that nearly three years since, the specimens at the doors of two 
or three establishments on Montgomery street, were graced with 
signs of “ Daguerreotypes for $3 ;” but these were only the closing 
efforts of third or fourth-rate artists, none of whom now remains to 
discredit the art by their miserable pretensions. 

The first important improvement in the art after its application to 
portrait-taking, was the gilding process discovered by M. Figeau. 
This is done by covering the picture with a solution of hyposulphite 
of gold and heating it carefully, sufficiently to decompose the solution 
and precipitate the gold, thus forming a coating of pure gold over 
the entire surface of the plate. The result of the process is to bring 
the picture out more distinctly, brightening its tone and so hardening 
the surface that it may be worked upon with the brush. The col- 
oring of daguerreotypes, as at first applied, was of no advantage, 
but has since been much improved upon and is now often a real im- 
provement to many pictures. 

In connection with this part of the subject, arises the question of 
the probability of taking daguerreotypes with the natural colors. 
Announcements that such a discovery had been made, were published 
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more than four years since and created considerable excitement, injur- 
ing for a time the patronage of daguerreotypists, as many concluded 
to wait until the new process made its appearance. French scientific 
writers—always quite as prolific in their literary productions relating 
to any new discovery, as in the real merits of their announcements,— 
promptly put in their claim for priority, and argued it with as lauda- 
ble an appearance of sincerity as if the discovery had actually been 
made. In this manner public expectation was raised to an inordinate 
pitch of anxiety, waiting for the disclosure of the details of the new 
process, which was to add new lustre to the daguerrean art. 

Since that time, experienced daguerreotypists have made it their 
study, and it is the general opinion of the best artists that it is impos- 
sible, being antagonistic to the principles of the art as at present un- 
derstood ; consequently any process which would accomplish this object 
would amount to an entirely new discovery. A thorough discussion of 
the subject would require a more detailed account of the manipulation 
of the art than it is the purpose of this article to give. 

The recent application of stereoscopes to daguerreotypes is a beau- 
tiful modification of the art which has attracted much notice and is 
justly popular. It is an arrangement requiring accuracy, in which 
many otherwise good daguerreotypists are deficient ; some of them 
being ignorant of the principle involved—an important requisite to 
success. There are many different arrangements of the stereoscope, of 
which the American, patented by Mr. Mascher, is probably the 
best, being the most convenient and portable form, at the same time 
demonstrating the principle equally well with the others. It is now a 
matter of surprise that some popular application of this principle was 
not sooner made ; it being an established optical discovery, announced 
before daguerreotype. This fact shows the importance of daguerreo- 
typists studying their art more thoroughly than is usual, and keeping 
themselves well informed on all subjects that may have even but a 
remote relation to photography. The establishment of periodicals 
expressly appropriated to the announcement of researches, discoveries, 
and discussions in this art, has had an important tendency to improve 
the standard of excellence of those practicing it. 

The crayon daguerreotype is merely a modification of the art, involving 
no new chemical principle, but a different artistic arrangement of light, 
bringing out the head and features in prominent relief with the dress in 
the lower part of the picture gradually shaded to the border. Mr. 
Root of Philadelphia and Mr. Whipple of Boston, have brought them 
into prominent notice ; and they have recently been introduced into 
San Francisco, where they are quite as well taken, as by these artists. 
Many persons make a better likeness in crayon than in the ordinary 
daguerreotype. Consequently, they are: rapidly growing in public 
favor. 

With the public there is often displayed, when wishing to obtain 
their daguerreotypes, a want of deference to the judgment of the 
artist in relation to position, dress, arrangement of light, &c., which 
is to be regretted, as it adds much to the difficulties of the practice of 
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the art, without increasing the probabilities of their being better 
pleased with the results obtained. The opinions of the artist are 
founded in practice and are usually correct, at least as applied to his 
system of operating. It is far better to examine into the relative 
merits of the different artists, and after selecting whom to patronize, 
concede to his better judgment in such matters, and ask him to pro- 
duce for you his best work. It, is asking too much, though often done, 
to enter a daguerrean gallery and say to the proprietor that you wish 
to be taken in his best style, standing, and full length. Now the 
artist’s best style, perhaps, does not happen to be standing pictures, of 
full length ; his light is not constructed properly for it, (few of them 
are,) and there is rarely to be found a person who can stand as still 
in a graceful position as he can sit. If the artist is honest with you, 
he will tell you this, and try and induce you to accede to his own views. 
If he fail in this, and is in danger of losing you for a patron, it is 
more than likely that he will consent to take you in your favorite 
position, knowing that he can do it as well as others, and that they 
will obtain your money unless he does. 

Paper and glass photographs have attracted more attention for the 
last year or two in the United States than previously; and it is proba- 
ble that with greater improvements, of which they are capable, 
they will be more patronized. Yet they are not equal in appearance 
and beauty of finish to daguerreotypes, and probably will never 
become so, as the paper surface is, not capable of receiving that pol- 
ish which the silvered plate receives in daguerreotypes. On the whole, 
the progress of the photographie arts has been astonishing, and promi- 
ses much for their future usefulness and prosperity. They are yet in 
their infancy, and no one can predict the beautiful improvements yet 
to be accomplished in them. 





LINES ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


BY MKS. G. A. DOWNER. 


Tink of thee, sometimes! aye, as one whose truth 


Outshone the blooming graces of thy youth ; 

Whose gentle breast, alive to generous mirth, 
Threw a glad sunshine o’er our social hearth: 
Whose playful fancy won full many a smile 

From graver heads, who'd sagely frown the while, 
And call thee giddy; ’twas as the light which glows 
Around the vestal altar, and which flows 

In hearts that know no guile; ’twas pure and bright, 
As the gay orbs that seatter warmth and light 
Over our darker beings; ‘twas a part 

Of thy own happy nature, e’er thy heart 

Knew sorrow, but by name, or thought that care 
With a stern touch would lay a finger there. 
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I do remember, (sorrows will arise 

To dim the radiance of life’s brighter skies ;) 

I thought myself alone, and, drowned in grief, 

My wounded feelings labored for relief; 

Sigh after sigh arose, tears flowed in vain, 
Tenacious thought still kept alive the pain; 

A gentle arm embraced me, and a tone, 

Of tremulous sweetness, broke upon my moan— 

“ Would I could share thy sorrow.” Oh, how free 
Would I have poured each burning thought to thee, 
But that my grief was sacred. Years have flown, 
And other friendships with their flight have grown, 
But none more pertect ;—to thy partial view 

My faults were virtues, or those faults were few. 


I do remember many a feeling sigh, 

Drawn from thy heart by misery’s low cry ; 

The kindly voice, the quickly gathering tear, 
With thy free pittance to the sufferer drear ; 

The pitying look, when aid thou could’st not give, 
In memory’s fount with other tokens live. 

“ Life’s fairest flowers are faded,” oh! not so; 

Is it less sweet to sooth the sufferer’s woe? 

To aid the helpless, cheer desponding age, 

And weep those ills we would, but can’t assuage? 
To win to virtue those who wish to learn, 

To feel compassion when its peace they spurn, 
Be ever ready at the needy’s call, 

And tread His footsteps, who did good to all? 


I do remember, thoughts on thoughts arise 

As dew-drops gather ’neath the evening skies; 

Now sad, then joyous as morn’s sunny hours, 

Or the sweet incense drawn from opening flowers. 
The lonely sea-side where we used to stray, 

Our favorite haunt for many a happy day, 

It rises now, with broad extended shore, 

| hear sweet musie in its endless roar; 

There stands the beacon with its steady light 

To guide and bless the mariner’s aching sight ; 

A little backward as I turn my view 

Stand the thick hedge where clustering wild-fiowers grew, 
Where book in hand we sought our tufted seat, 
And gathered wisdom in this calm retreat. 


All I remember. Though those hours are past, 
Shall their sweet scenes of beauty be the last? 
Shall the rich thoughts and tones that bless’d our prime 
With our fond yearnings sail the stream of Time, 
And warm affections gushing from the soul, 

Shall they in Time’s oblivious torrent roll ¢ 
Relentless Time! He robs us of our years, 

Zeceives our smiles, and leaves us naught but tears. 
Do not these tears a softening peace impart, 

A deeper influence to the care-worn heart, 

From life’s o’ershadowing scenes the visions raise, 
And fix on high the sure and steadfast gaze— 
Where doubt and fear no more disturb the breast, 
And friendship slumbers on an arm of rest? 


Il. 6 
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Purrpie Trxts or Paris. By Baye St. Joun. Inone volume. For sale by G. W. Murray 
& Co., Montgomery Block. 


A neatly printed, handsomely bound, and interesting book. It is a collection 
of the thoughts and remarks of an Englishman while residing in Paris during 
that period between the Revolution of 1848 and the Coup dEtdt. To use the 
language of the author, “he was determined to live in Paris by a curiosity to 
see how the experiment of a Republic would succeed in Europe—a curiosity 
connected with legitimate hopes as to the fortunes of modern civilization.” He 
appears to have been a careful observer of men and manners, and a thoughtful 
spectator of the many important events which occurred during the tumultuous 
period above mentioned. The work is interesting, although the reflections of the 
author upon what he saw, are often deeply tinged with the prejudices which his 
countrymen have too long nourished against the French people. He depicts with 
considerable power the transition of the French from the limited monarchy of 
Louis Philippe, through the Red Republic to the Empire, and remarks that 
“ Napoleon LI reigns by exactly the same right as other monarchs—by the tacit 
consent of a people adapted to his rule.” 

We extract a description of a Parisian Soirée, from which many who form our 
good society may glean a lesson: 

“An hour or two after dinner people begin to collect or rather drop in. The 
valet announces them at the door of the saloon, and then all ceremony appar- 
ently ends. The new comers go up and salute the mistress of the house, per- 
haps chat a moment or two with her, and then form or join groups here and 
there. If any topic be stirred that interests them, they remain an hour or so 
and then depart, without saluting either the host or hostess unless they happen 
to be near the door, A formal “good night” might suggest to the others the 
necessity of retiring. Sometimes a visitor remains only a few moments. Very 
often there is an entire change of persons once or twice in the course of the eve 
ning. The conversation, seldom loud, and there is more pleasantry or chat than 
discussion. Ladies, instead of arranging themselves in a line—which it requires 
more than mortal courage to approach take their places at various parts of 
the room, and are soon surrounded by acquaintances. On entering, they make 
a salutation—half bow, half courtesy—to the mistress of the house, and always 
say adiew to her. If she be young she rises to receive them, or perhaps waits 
for new comers near the door. When they go, she accompanies them sometimes, 
even as far as the ante-chamber, where they put on their bonnets and shawls.” 

We desired to make other extracts, but our limits will not permit. 
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Fern Leaves From Fanny's Portroxio. In one volume. For sale by Messrs. Cookr, KENNY 
& Co., Montgomery Street, corner of Merchant. 


Who has not heard of Fanny Fernf Her beautiful little gems of thought 
have been published and republished in every paper of the Union, and admired 
by countless readers. They are written in an easy, natural style, and every one 
of them conveys an excellent moral or teaches a useful lesson. We are glad to 
see them collected at last into book form, and thus redeemed from the compar- 
ative uncertainty of mere newspaper existence. The sameness which is usually 
found in the style and manner of similar collections can hardly be detected in 
the Fern Leaves, so varied are the subjects of the articles, and in so many differ- 
ent moods do they appear to have been written; so that the reader peruses one 
after another without wearying. The work should be in the library of every 
man of taste. 


TreMpPest AND SunsHINE, OR Lire tn Kentuoky. By Mrs. Mary J. Hotmes. In one volume. 
pp. 381. For sale by Gzo. W. Murray & Co. 


This is a story of domestic life and heart trials, with the interest so well sus- 
tained, that one, after commencing it, is loth to lay it down until he has finished 
its concluding chapter. The characters are quite well drawn and sustained 
throughout. The style, though generally concise and vigorous, sometimes shows 
a slight want of finish, and leaves the impression that the work is the production 
of a new adventurer in the field of literature. The book is pervaded by a cor- 
rect religious tone and teaches an excellent lesson. We trust it will not be the 
last of the authoress’s productions. 


MELBOURNE AND THE Crincuas. By Gro. W. Peck. In one vol. For sale by Marvin & 
Hircucock, Pioneer Bookstore, Montgomery street. 


A handsome octavo volume, well printed and decidedly readable. Descriptive 
of a country to which the attention of the whole world has recently been awak- 
ened,—a country hitherto but comparatively unknown—a country where the 
“biggest lump” in the world has been discovered, and where thousands of for- 
tune-seekers from all nations are congregating,—the counterpart of California— 
this book cannot but possess peculiar charms to our readers, not only of the 
metropolis, but of the interior. 

The author was admirably qualified by a long and meritorious connection with 
the New York and Boston press to write an instructive and entertaining work. 
Nor has he disappointed the anticipations of his friends. In company with a 
number of gold-hunters, he visited Australia in the good ship Plymouth Rock of 
Boston. Not however with a design to delve in its rich soil for treasure, but in 
the hope of recruiting his health, impaired by too close an application to the 
harrassing cares and wearisome duties of an editor, as well as to gratify, to some 
extent, that “longing to see the world,” which every one at some period of his 
existence must feel. “For,” as Burton says, “Peregrination charms our senses 
with such unspeakable and sweet variety, that some count him unhappy that 
never traveled, and pity his ease, that from his cradle to his old age, beholds the 
same still—still, still the same, the same.” Our author displays discriminating 
judgment, a habit of careful observation and a profound knowledge of human 
nature, mingled with genuine humor aud kind feeling. His descriptions are as 
graphic as they are truthful. Witness the following of Melbourne, a city that 
like San Francisco sprung up almost in a day: 

“Tt is situated on the north side of, and two miles inland from the head of a 
land-locked circular bay about forty miles across. On the left of the bay, about 
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midway, is the harbor and town of Geelong,—a young city numbering nearly 
thirty thousand inhabitants and beautifully situated in a fine agricultural district. 
The site of Melbourne is beautiful. That’ is hardly the word either. It is mag- 
nificent. The lines of the landscape around it are in long undulations, open to 
the sky. The heart of the town is a broad valley extending out northwardly to 
more elevated plains. The highest portions east and west, overlook this valley, 
and around in the distance the view is bounded by the sea-line of the bay and 
the wavy outline of mountain ranges, forty and fifty miles away. The landscape 
seems everywhere to be laid out upon a large scale; the views westward from 
the Telegré aph Hill, or eastward beyond St. James Church looking over Colling- 
wood, are especially grand and unique—full of the character we imagine at home 
as belonging to this vast remote region. They are antipodal, primeval—glimpses 
of mighty solitudes, the ends of the earth. I think the view westward from the 
Government House particularly fine, though the elements of it are the simplest 
possible. On the left, the bay and forest of shipping; on the right, the sloping 
curves of the Mount Macedon Range fifty miles off, and intervening rolling forest 
plains; directly in front, a dead level, extending from the base of the uplands of 
the city across immense green, watery meadows, more than half lake, but not 
marshy, for they are dotted with herds of ¢: attle—to green plains where the eye 
can distinguish here and there a shepherd’s station; thence onward over I know 
not how many miles of perfect flat, to an outline broken only by the Youang 
Mountains, which rise from it like islands from the horizon of the ocean. To my 
apprehension there is a decided character of loneliness in the outlines of these 
hills; they repose on the plain with the air of a giant resting on his elbow, and 
gazing unconcernedly over the illimitable waste of the Southern Pacific. Round 
the northward, the mountains are higher, but less characteristic; the principal 
are the Macedon Range and further inland the Dandouang, and for ought I could 
ascertain, the gold encircled summit of the Korang—glorious names for the old 
monarchs of those ancient wildernesses. Beyond Collingwood north-east, the 
view extends over a grassy plain of several miles in width, over which the tide 
of human population is spreading like the debris of a mountain torrent to the 
base of similar nameless highlands, or more directly east, to vast level forests 
that merge into or overspread the ‘Great Swamp” that lies along; and is of 
equal extent with the bay.” 

Such does Melbourne appear from some of its commanding points of view. 
Behold it from one of its busy crowded thoroughfares. 

“Collins street, as I passed down it the first morning, was as thronged as 
Broadway. I stopped on the Elizabeth street corner and took an observation. 
Long teams of as many as twenty yoke of bullocks to each, were drawing single 
wagons up and down—giving one a not too favorable impression with regard to 
the state of the roads out of the town. Rough horses, the roughest and shab- 
biest that can be conceived, were cantering to and fro, ridden by men with long 
boots stuck far into short stirrups, and who seemed to urge their forlorn beasts 
along by jumping in their saddles and elevating their elbows. Heavy chaises, 

sarts and dog-carts, horse-killing vehicles, unknown in the United States—ponies 
with errand-boys, dray-carts with veteran hacks in the last stages of decline, 
filled up the middle of the street. Upon the side-walk was a motley throng, all 
with busy faces and “speculation,” in their eyes—a few clean and well-dressed, 
in the English fashion, Melbourne exquisites,—the major part a mixture of jocky 
and farmer, with long boots or gaiters, and loaded whips,—merchants with eager 

ealeuluting eyes; jews of all nations and combinations; swells of low degree; 
Feane es and ¢ shinese, sportsmen, convicts, or those on whose tell-tale countenan- 
ces “jail-bird” was plainly written, (of these there was no lack)—a few well- 
dressed ladies in long skirts draggled with mud, servant girls and such; police- 
men in blue uniform, escorts in ditto, with white facing; now and then a soldier, 
—and so on down to the unshorn, unwashed, almost undressed rabble, composed 
of disappointed diggers or what | know not—but exhibiting some of the lowest 
and dirtiest specimens [ ever saw in my life. There was, at least so I fancied, a 
headstrong reckless energy of movement in everything; I seemed to feel as if a 
great stream of life were dashing by in a torrent loud, violent, inpetuous, uncon- 
trollable.” 
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There is an admirable description of the Public Gardens, which we wish we 
could give entire. 

“They are three hundred acres in extent, filled with rare trees, shrubs, flowers, 
evergreens, cacti, ete., from all parts of the world, as well as those peculiar to 
Australia, enclosing a wide marshy lagoon half-covered with reedy brakes, 
and populous with water fowl, in a most beautiful situation, its walks all open to 
the public—a spot where no one can walk without growing more sensitive to the 
beauty of nature and acquiring a taste for healthful and natural excitements, in- 
stead of the hurtful and factitious.” 

Mr. Peck remained but a short time in Melbourne, but one would think he 
saw everything—the public buildings, the characteristic feelings and modes of 
expressions of the inhabitants, the women, society, the productions, the animals 
of the country, the modes of living of the people, the accommodations for stran- 
gers, the editors of the daily papers and their style of composition, which he 
calls “ Micawber”; the various kinds of food and cookery, the manners, the cli- 
mate, the administration of the government, the hotels, bar-maids, fleas, mosqui- 
tos, amusements,—nothing escaped his notice, and we hardly know which to 
admire most, the extensive nature and variety of his observations, or the pleasant 
way he has of making us acquainted with them. 

From Melbourne he went to Callao and thence to the “Chinchas.” The follow- 
ing is his deseription of these remarkable islands, which, arising from the midst 
of the ocean, barren and unproductive themselves, supply a substance which is 
destined to fertilize the world: 

“The Chinchas are those small islands lying outside the Bay of Pisco (on the 
east of Peru) about ninety miles down the coast or southward from San Lorenzo, 
and fourteen miles from the mainland. They are composed of a dull, whitish 
and reddish colored rock, which I presume to be chiefly felspar or porphyry. 
The rock exhibits in its structure, a partial stratification or erystalization, in lines 
at angles of about twenty degrees with the horizon towards the ocean, and sixty 
or seventy degrees from it. The detached rocks, many of them very large and 
of the most fantastic forms conceivable, appear to have been broken from the 
general mass. Occasionally, but not frequently, there occur veins of trap. The 
whole appears to have been formed under separate inundations of lava under 
great pressure, probably at the bottom of the ocean. Both the character of the 
rock, and the contour of its surface, favor such an hypothesis. The rock has the 
look of a cinder produced on a great scale, and its surface appears never to have 
supported any other rock, but to have cooled in an uneven bubbly mass, just as 
it might be imagined lava would cool under such cireumstances. It is full of 
irregular smooth elevations and depressions, as if it had gradually subsided when 
viscous from a state of ebullition; and it reminded me every time I looked at it, 
to compare it to the structure of an old-fashioned tough-crusted apple pie. There 
have apparently several leagues of lava contributed to its formation; as each 
cooled, vapors or extensive agencies within, forced up the crust in tumid swellings 
that became indurated in that shape and were filled in beneath by rock, which, 
by cooling as it flowed in, was less chrystalized and of softer quality. This by 
the action of the sea has worn away, and produced the caves and hollow arches 
which are the greatest curiosity of the islands, and have perfectly adapted them 
to become the home of seals and birds. 

The precipices around each of these islands and of the Balista group, which 
is of similar formation ten miles to the southward, are entirely perforated with 
immense caves that often leave only a thin crust above them and extend in, no 
one can tell how far, since only a few of them can be ventured into, on account 
of the surf that rolls in great waves into them with thundering noises and per- 
petual turmoil. Far within, the dark dripping ledges may be seen covered with 
nests and birds, wherever nests can be stuck, or birds stand, and along with the 
wind and spray that rushes out as the waves advance, come the hoarse cries of 
penguins and sometimes the roar of sea-lions who have their favorite haunts in 
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such unapproachable recesses. Sometimes the rock is a hundred or two hundred 
feet thick over them; at others, it is a mere shell, precisely a section of a bubble 
in a cinder; in a few instances is a double row more or less perfectly developed 
—a second story of caverns one over the other, I speak of them as bubbles; 
many of them are sixty feet to their tops and more than that distance across. 
They open into each other, and in many places where boats can go in and where 
I have repeatedly rowed, the whole rock is a roof of immense dark domes and 
pillared arches, opening out in many places to the moonlight. I think I shall 
dream of some of these scenes hereafter.” 

The guano where exposed to the air, is of a “reddish brown yellow color,” 
darker than that of its general substance where it is cut away. It of course 
colors the whole of the islands, the rock on which it rests being only visible 
round the shores. As it is like light dry earth and full of holes it is difficult to 
walk upon, there being no certainty that one will not at every other footstep 
sink in nearly to the knee. A few feet below the surface it becomes compact, 
and thence through its whole thickness, is of nearly the consistence of Cas- 
tile soap. Its odor is strongly ammonial, though this is not perceived or but 
faintly, in walking over the islands where they have not been dug upon. 

There were immense multitudes of pelicans and penguins and large flocks of a 
little blue and white bird on the Islands, while innumerable seals, and sea-lions 
were seen swimming about them or reposing in the caves underneath. Besides the 
Chinese coolies engaged in procuring the guano, almost the only human inhabi- 
tants were Governor Serrates and “Kossuth,” of whom he gives very amusing 
sketches. His description of the manner of filling the ships and his observations 
upon the system of coolie labor as practised there, are extremely entertaining, as 
are also the notices of Lima and of the bright-eyed Limaiias. 

We are pleased to see that our friends Messrs. Marvin & Hitchcock have quite 
a large invoice of this book, and we advise our readers to procure and peruse it. 
Roussta as 1t 1s. By Count A. De Gowroskt. For sale by Geo. W. Murray & Co., Montgom- 

ery Block. 

A book that eminently deserves its title—being the best picture of that impor- 
tant country which has yet been presented to the public. The author is a Pole 
by birth, and for many years took an active part in the affairs of his suffering 
country. The disastrous result of the revolution of 1830-31, drove him into the 
world a condemned exile. Grieving for his father-land, but never dispairing of 
its regeneration, he wandered over Europe, passed some time in Paris—where 
he became imbued with the doctrines of Fourier—and finally went to Russia, 
which had been pointed out by his great master as affording the readiest means 
for the speedy realization of the theory of association. His views, though fre- 
quently tinged with Fourierism, or, as he calls it, Pansclavism—and occasionally 
by prejudice against the ruthless oppressors of his country—are nevertheless 
indicative of a strong mind, keen observation, and comprehensive judgment. To 
his observations upon the government and policy of the Czar, he brings to bear 
the lessons taught by an experience derived from a long life passed amid the 
troublesome and agitating times of a people struggling for liberty. His conclu- 
sions are the result of mature deliberation; not drawn from the testimony of 
former travellers and historians, but founded upon facts actually occurring within 
his own knowledge. His style is bold and vigorous—suitable for the expression 
of thoughts of a decided character. He gives a masterly history of the origin 
of the Russian and other Sclavic nations, and a succinct account of the govern- 
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ment, jurisprudence, revenues and resources of the great nation whose move- 
ments are now watched by the world; and pictures the manners and customs of 
its people in a style, both graphic and truthful. In fact, we believe the book 
represents Russia as it is, and we advise our readers to get it, not merely for a 
passing perusal, but to place in their libraries for future reference. 

Tue Dopp Famtty Aproap. By Cuaries Lever. In one volume, pp. 259. For sale by Gxo. 

W. Murray & Co., Montgomery Block. 

This is one of the new novels just received by Messrs. G. W. Murray & Co. 
We have perused it with pleasure, and can recommend it to our readers. The 
Dodds are an old Irish Family, whose estates have become so encumbered that 
they feel themselves compelled, for economy’s sake, to go abroad—where they 
find themselves spending nineteen times as much as they did at home. The work 
consists of a series of letters, and in it the men, manners and morals of the con- 
tinent are displayed in brilliant light. The Dodds are a type of that peculiar 
class of the Irish, who have been wealthy, but who, having become embarrassed, 
are ever ready to put the evil day afar off—resorting to all sorts of appliances— 
piling mortgage upon mortgage, ete., to raise the means wherewithal they may 
keep up appearances. It is well worth a perusal. 

Tue FrontrersMaAN; A NARRATIVE OF 1783. In one volume, pp. 166. For sale by Grorce W. 

Murray & Co,, Montgomery Block. 

This is an Indian story, the scene of which is laid in the western part of New 
York. It contains the various elements of Indian tales in general; a skirmish— 
the abduction of a beautiful lady—the rescue—the marriage, ete. 

Peart Fisumne; Cnorce Storres FrroM Dickens’ “HovsEHoLD Worps.” First Series. For 
sale by Geo. W. Murray & Co. 

Among the many new works received at Murray’s, Montgomery Block, this is 
by no means the least interesting or worthy of notice. As the title implies, the 
stories are selected from that admirable publication ‘ Dickens’ Household Words.” 
We cannot do better than to make the following extract from the publisher's 
notice: ‘That work (‘The Household Words’) has had a smaller circulation in 
this country than its merits entitle it to, in consequence of its being issued in 
such form as to make it troublesome to preserve the numbers and have them 
bound. It is believed, therefore, that judicious selections from its pages, em- 
bracing some of its best stories, in which the hand of the master is readily dis- 
cerned, will be welcomed with delight in many a home in which the name of 
Dickens has become as “familiar as household words.” 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


“ With news the time’s in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 
May 27. The Marine Telegraph from Fort Point to this city was completed. 
It was put up for Messrs Patten Brothers, and Robert S. Martin, Marine Repor- 
ter. 
May 28. News was received of the loss of the steamer Arispe. She was 
about 556 tons burthen valued at $50,000 and owned by Messrs. Ryan & Dutt. 
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She was on her way to Simbol It and was somew wichen in the neighborhood of 
Point Reges, when on the mor ning of the 25th inst. she struck a rock and soon 
afterwards went down in five fathoms water. All her passengers and crew 
were saved. . . . Rev. F. T. Gray Pastor of the Unitarian Church, delivered his 
farewell address to his congregation. 

May 29. The trial of Edward H. Avery for the murder of Susannah Russell 
on board the Yankee Blade on the 13th February last, was commenced in the U. 
States District Court. The jury being unable to agree, were discharged and a 
new trial fixed for the 81st... . The sentence of Luis Del Valle, convicted 
of a violation of the neutrality laws was suspended and the defendant was or- 
dered to be discharged. This is virtually a termination of proceedings against 
him. . In the case of the U. States vs Mr. Patrick Dillon indicted for a viola- 
tion of ‘the neutrality laws, a nolle prosequi was entered. 

May 30. The Lone Mountain Cemetery was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies. . . . The English and Classical High School of San Francisco was dedi- 
cated in a manner that gave a cheering promise of future excellence and useful- 
ness. Mr. F. A. Prevaux, A. M., the Principal, stated in his closing remarks, 
that this school was founded two years ago, with but two scholars, and at the 
last session it numbe red sixty scholars. 

May 31. P. M.S. 5S. Co.’s new steamship Sonora arrived, 58 days 19 hours 
from New York and 14 days from Panama. She brought dates to the 5th of 
May. She brought news of the commencement of hostilities between the Allies 
and the Russians. . . . A fire broke out on Dupont street on the square bounded 
by Dupont, Broadway, Kearney & Vallejo, by which property to the value of 
$43,900 was consumed. 

June 1. Three steamships, the P. M.S. 8S. Co.’s steamship John L. Stevens, 
the Yankee Blade, of the Independent Line for Panama and the Nicaragua Co.'s 
steamship Sierra Nevada for San Juan, left, carrying away treasure to the amount 
of $2,685,663 38, and a large number of passengers, among whom were Madame 
Anna Thillon and Miss Susan Denin, . .. Mr. Frank Whitney of Howard En- 
gine Co, No, 3, was brought before the Recorder charged with disobedience of 
orders of the Chief Engineer, Charles Duane, during the fire on Dupont street, 
but the Recorder dismissed the case as more properly belonging to the consider- 
ation of the Board of Delegates of the Fire Department. ‘ Wm. 8. Scott was 
brought before the Recorder on a charge of setting fire to the house contiguous 
to the county jail during the late fire, and was sent up to the Court of Sessions 
his bail being fixed at $6,000. . Frederick Emory, convicted in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court of a violation of the neutrality law, upon his affidavit setting forth his 
inability to pay the fine imposed upon him or any part thereof, was discharged 
from ¢ ustody. 

June 2. The ease of the Filibusters, Wm. Walker, Tf. A. Snow and J. M. Jar- 
nagin, charged with infringing the neutrality law came up for trial before the U 
States District Court. The first asked for a continuance on account of the 
absence of Emory who was a material witness. The Court took the plea under 
advisement but ordered a bench-warrant to issue against the other two defend- 
ants. s 
June 3. While Dr. Cole of the firm of Little & Cole, Druggists, was preparing 
to take a ride into the country, a pistol fell from his bosom and was discharged, 
the ball passing through his body in the region of his stomach. Medical assist- 
ance was immediately procured and at a late hour of the night hopes were enter- 
tained of his recovery. . . . The Nic. steamship Cortez arrived 13 days from San 
Juan, bringing 577 passengers and news of the destruction of San Salvador by 
an earthquake... . The grand jury for the month of May, presented their re 
port. In the matter of the late disastrous explosion of the Secretary, they accuse 
Messrs Gordon & Steen of most culpable negligence. They think the public 
funds are not sufficiently secured because the recipients of them are also the 
sureties of the city fiscal officers. They remark the disposition of most of the 
city officers to neglect their duties and leave them to be discharged by their 
clerks, The State Marine Hospital is considered insufficient for the wants of the 
city, and they propose that a larger and more commodious building should be 
erected in some suburban situation, It condemns the sectarian feeling which in 
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many respects pervades the government of the common schools. The streets are 
described as being in a deplorable condition, and with regard to the grades, they 
advise that where the work has been commenced or completed in accordance 
with the existing plan, that it remain unchanged, while the modified grades be 
adopted to such streets of the city as are yet unimproved. The result of their 
scrutiny of the Police Court, constrained them to find a bill of indictment 
against its presiding officer. 

June 4. The Monplaisir Troupe commenced a re-engagement at the Metropol- 
itan, with the ballet of “Esmeralda.” . . . Liack Dick won a purse of $250 on 
the Pioneer Course. . . . A serious squatter riot occurred on the lot owned by 
Capt. Folsom corner Mission and Third streets. After a severe conflict in which 
death shots fell thick and fast, victory declared for Capt. Folsom. The squat- 
ters were driven off, and their chiefs, McMahon and Larkin, severely wounded. 
Of the Folsom party, headed by Mr. Cany, only one was injured, Mr. George 
Dillon Smith, but he so mortally, that he died the sueceeding day,—Folsom how- 
ever, was unable to keep possession. . . . The Chinese Mission Chapel, recently 
erected on the corner of Stockton and Sacramento streets, was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies. Rev. Mr, Spear preached an eloquent dedication ser- 
mon. 

June 5. A preliminary meeting was held at the office of Theodore Payne & 
Co., to concert measures for the protection of life and property in the city. It 
was resolved that a committee should be appointed to draft a plan of organiza- 
tion of a special police, to be formed with the above object. The Board of As- 
sistant Aldermen passed an ordinance for the increase of the police force by a 
vote of 6 to 2. 

June 6. The citizens had a meeting at the office of Messrs. Theodore Payne 
& Co., to form an association for the maintenance of law and order. The com- 
mittee appointed the previous evening read their report and a draft of certain 
articles of association. Many speeches were made and finally the meeting ad- 
journed to meet the next day at 10 o'clock A. M., in the Merchant’s Exchange, 
when those who wished to become members of the association, could register 
their names by signing the articles... . In the U.S. District Court the trial of 
Wm. Walker for violation of the neutrality laws, was postponed until the 2d of 
August, in consequence of the absence of —— testimony. . Miss Kate 
Denin took a benetit at the American, and Mr. Ed. Booth at the Metropolitan 
Theater. 

June 7. A large number of the citizens registered their names as members of 
an anti-squatter association. . . . The schooner Restless, arrived from Honolulu, 
bringing news of the complete suceess of Com, Perry’s negotiations with the 
Government of Japan. A treaty of amity had been concluded and the ports of 
Samodi, Niphon and Chickada, were to be opened to the trade of the U. States. 
Also that the Russian frigate Diana had arrived at the Sandwich Islands, and 
King Kammehameha had issued a proclamation of neutrality in the threatened 
war between the great powers... . There was another squatter difficulty on 
the corner of First and Howard streets in which the squatters were ejected from 
the premises and a man named Peter MecKenny becoming extremely riotous, was 
taken to the Station House. . . . The Board of Firemen had a meeting in which 
Howard Co. No. 3, preferred a formal impeachment against the Chief Engineer. 
The Board concluded to take testimony on the subject. . . . An affair of honor 
came off between two French gentlemen, Messrs. Essler and Dube. The weap- 
ous were sniall swords and the latter was mortally wounded. ... An attempt 
was made to fire a house on Dupont street, but the fire was discovered and extin- 
guished before any damage was done. . . . The commissioners of the Funded Debt, 
ade their report for the year ending May 31, 1854, by which it appeared that 
the Funded Debt had been diminished from $1,635,600, to $1,509,500. Bonds 
to the value of $126,100, having been redeemed. . . . Mrs. C. N. Sinclair had a 
benefit at the Metropolitan, in which all the talent of the city was combined 
The occasion was further distinguished by the first appearance of her sister Mrs. 
Margaret Sinclair Voorhies, a contralto of much power and sweetness... . Two 
policemen, named Flynn and Marble, had a ditliculty in which the latter was 
wounded in the hand The former was arrested and the names of both 
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were struck from the roll by the Marshal. . The Recorder’s Court was ned 
temporarily by Justice Shephear d. 

June 8. Ata specis al meeting of the Board of Delegates held for the purpose 
of trying Howard Co, No. 3, for disobedience of orders it was resolved that the 
charges against it were not sustained for a want of knowledge of the legal exist- 
ence of the company. . .. A difficulty occurred ona lot on the south side of 
Green street between Powell and Stockton, Those engaged were all squatters. 
A man named Murphy had taken possession of the lot two years ago, and let a 
portion of it toa man named Duffie who when the lease’ expired, ‘refused to 
vacate. In the conflict which ensued, a young man named John Mooney was 
slightly wounded. Mrs. Murphy received a shot in the breast, from which she 
will probably never recover. John Murphy, Jas. Duffie and Wm. W right were ar- 
rested. . . . In the Board of Assistant Aldermen, an ordinance to pave Kearny 
street, between Clay and Washington, was taken up and passed, two-thirds the 
expense of half the street in front of the property to be paid by the property 
holders. . . . The Stockton Daily Argus made its first appearance. 

June 9. The Association for the Protection of Property had a meeting at 
Musical Hall, when the following officers were elected: President, Col. David 8. 
Turner; Vice Presidents, Benjamin Haywood, G. B. Post, Henry M. Nagle; See- 
retary, Charles R. Bond; Treasurer, Dr. Merritt; Executive Committee, G. B. 
Post, John Sime, E. J. Hastler, Wilson Flint, F. A. Woodworth, J. P. Manrow, Jas. 
George, Edward Vischer, Louis Cohen, John C. Maynard, Charles L. Case, James 
F, Curtis, Henry M. Nagle, John Perry, jr. . . . The San Francisco Baptist Asso- 
ciation held their annual meeting at Stockton. Thirty-four delegates were pres- 
ent. Rev. J. B. Saxton was elected Moderator, Hon. E. J. Willis, of Sacramento, 
Clerk, and F. Adams, of San Francisco, Treasurer. The three new churches of 
Marysville, Nevada and Voleano were received into the association, making the 
whole number of churches belonging to it, fifteen. Committees were appointed 
upon the subjects of missions, education and Sabbath-schools, and Rey. M. Rol- 
linson preached the annual sermon. 

June 11. The Monplaisir troupe concluded their engagement with a benefit at 
the Metropolitan Theater. 

June 12. The Bateman Children commenced a re-engagement at the Metro- 
politan Theater. . . . A new musical troupe called the “ Mountaineers,” and con- 
sisting of Mr. and Miss Leach, Miss Mary Tozer, J. Connor Smith and L. T. 
Zander, gave their first concert at Musical Hall... . Dr. J. W. Van Zandt was 
elected Alderman of the Third Ward, to fill the place of Alderman Jessup, re- 
signed. . The six military companies of the city met at Armory Hall for the 
purpose of elec ‘ting a Colonel, Staff, ete. ‘The California Guard, Marion Rifles and 
City Guard retired with the intention of forming an Infantry Battalion. The 
National Lancers, Light Dragoons and Artillery Company elected Captain West, 
Major. . . . The new Publie School on the corner of bush and Stockton streets 
was dedicated with imposing ceremonies. . The Board of Engineers made a 
report upon the subjects referred to them by the Common ¢ ‘ouncil, May 26, w ith 
regard to the modified grades. . . . In the Board of Aldermen, the ordinance for 
the increase of the Police was lost. ... Inthe United States Distriet C ourt, John 
Gardner was found guilty of manslaughter of William Pratt, on board the Sierra 
Nevada. 

June 13. The parties who had been arrested for being concerned in the squat- 
ter riot in Green street, was discharged in consequence of no one appearing to 
prosecute. . .. In the C ourt of Sessions the indictment against Recorder Baker 
was set aside. . . . A grand jury for the July term was impanneled, and received 
a very impressive charge from Judge Freelon. . . . Col. Wm. Walker dissolved 
his connection with the Democratic State Jourual, 

June 14. The steamship Golden Gate arrived, fourteen days from Panama, 
and bringing tifteen days later news from the Atlantic States. 

June 16. The steamer Cortes, for San Juan left, carrying away treasure 
amounting to $1,107,453, and the P. M. S. S. Sonora for Panama with $1,138,569 98, 
making a total of $2,216,122 98... . The Rev. Dr. Scott delivered the first lee- 
ture of the Mercantile Library Association Course at Musical Hall, on the subject 
of “the growth and iniluence of great cities.” 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 

Tue Recorp or THe Monto. From May 29 ro June 24.—The Genesis of the 
drama in California excited little attention in the east. In time, however, large 
numbers of stars crowded to our shores, drawn by the revelations and the acts 
of some of their brethren—and at last their exodus has commenced. Miss Susan 
Denin left on the steamer of first. Madam Thillon appeared at the Metropol- 
itan for the last time, twenty-eighth May, and left also on the first, accompanied 
by Mr. Hudson. Miss Heron performed a farewell engagement at the same 
theater during the first week of our record, and departed for London on the 16th 
June. During the second week, the Monplaisirs appeared three times, producing 
Esmeralda and Kim-Ka; while the other evenings were devoted to Mrs, Sin- 
elair’s, Mr. Edwin Booth’s, and the Fireman’s Fund benefits. During the third 
week the Bateman’s occupied the stage, and during the fourth, Linda and Lucre- 
zia Borgia, with Madame Bishop as prima donna, were the attractions. 

Little of importance has occurred, meanwhile, at the American. On the 
twenty-fifth June, the season being over, Mr. C. R. Thorne closed the theater, 
the last two weeks of the month, having been devoted principally to benefits 
for the deserving stock actors of the company. After the departure of her elder 
sister, on the first of June, Miss Kate Denin remained on the boards of the Amer- 
ican, appearing in the nautical, equestrian and blue-light drama, which has 
delighted the patrons of the establishment for the past twenty or thirty nights. 

Tue Union Tueater.—We are rejoiced to learn that Miss Laura Keene opens 
the Union Theater about the first of July, assisted by Miss Caroline Chapman, 
Mr. Phelps, Mr. Coad, and other excellent performers. With so fine a company 
she cannot fail to do well. 

Miss Herox.—The news from California—whatever it may be—attracts the 
attention of the civilized world. So unusual an occurrence, therefore, as an act- 
ress, comparatively unknown before, creating such a theatrical furore as did Miss 
Matilda Heron on her arrival here, cannot but have been remarked in England 
and on the Atlantic Board. In fact, we understand that one of the so-called 
labored criticisms upon her—which the public will remember as an exceedingly 
well-written article, appearing, at a casual perusal, to be a criticism, but being 
in reality nothing more than a concentrated mass of injudicious praise—we un- 
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derstand that this article, published first in the Times and Transcript, was copied 
into the London Times. 

These being the facts, we feel the duty incumbent upon us to stand between 
the credit of Californian judgment and its disgrace, by disabusing the minds of 
the public elsewhere from the belief that we, as a community, stamp Miss Heron 
as an actress of the first grade; in short, by expressing what we believe to be 
the candid opinion of Californians with regard to her present position and pros- 
pects. A fair opportunity to do so presents itself, since the lady comes promi- 
nently before us for notice this month, having performed her farewell engage- 
ment in San Francisco. She appeared at the Metropolitan, as Bianca, Parthenia, 
Lady Macbeth, the Countess in “ Love,” Adrienne the Actress, and Pauline. We 
had the pleasure of witnessing her in the first three characters mentioned and in 
Adrienne. 

We stated six months ago that while we had a high opinion of Miss Heron’s 
abilities, we had kept aloof from the furor raised by political influences and warm 
personal feeling, and were not so carried away by storm with her impersonations 
as were many of her friends. Our remarks, although highly laudatory, dis- 
pleased no small portion of the community. We willingly enlarged upon her 
excellencies, and laid little stress upon her faults. This seemed to us but just, as 
her powers had received no recognition from the New York press. If we should 
now go to the other extreme, and so enlarge upon her faults and neglect her 
beauties as to appear to deny her the possession of remarkable powers, our ex- 
cuse must be that the wealth of praise has been exhausted upon her. 

We are still ready, after a careful review of what we said last January and 
February, to subscribe to every line of the criticism—if such dignified epithet 
may be applied to it—as correct, so far as the Miss Heron of five months ago is 
concerned. Our only regret is that while calling attention to many of her excel- 
lencies, we did not enlarge more upon her faults. 

But Miss Heron has changed since that time, and the tenor of our remarks 
must be varied to meet that change. She has changed materially for the worse ; 
and, simultaneously, has the ardor of the public in relation to her cooled—nay, 
absolutely chilled. We know that the most powerful schemes and influences 
were brought to bear last winter to ensure crowded houses for her; but had 
those influences not been exerted, there is no doubt in our minds that her merit 
would have alone been potent to crown her with brilliant suecess. The with- 
drawal of those influences, which surrounded her on her arrival, would, it is 
true, account for some portion of the diminution of her houses; but the fact that 
her audiences have diminished to a greater extent than the inaction of her friends 
and the reaction consequent upon a high state of excitement would warrant, is, 
to some extent, proof of the correctness of our statement that Miss H. has sadly 
retrograded. For the public are no less capable now of recognizing flashes of 
genius and appreciating its sustained light, than they were in times back. 

We should be recreant to our trust, did we not announce to the press, and at 
least a portion of the public of London and New York, that the Miss Heron of 
June and July, 1854, leaves our shores with no other stamp from San Francis- 
cans, than that she is a lady possessing genius and capable of reaching a position 
among the more brilliant stars of the stage. Further than this—that her light 


is at present that of a star of the first magnitude, it would be folly to assert; 
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and if Tae Pronrer should make the assertion—however much it might please 
the intimate and influential friends of the lady—it would but meet and merit the 
laugh of the community. So far as the extending of this information abroad is 
concerned, we speak by the card ;—for of our personal knowledge we can state 
that copies of our periodical reach, not only the press of London and New York, 
but a large portion of the public of the latter city, and a respectable portion of 
the publie of the former, for a work so young, and possessing—we may say, 
without any assumed modesty—merits so humble in comparison with similar 
English and American periodicals. The fact that it is the only monthly pub- 
lished in a country so noted and important as is California, will sufficiently ex- 
plain the anomaly. 

We repeat, that our remarks in relation to Miss Heron, made six months ago, 
were just, so far as her impersonations of that time are concerned. But during 
her last engagement we missed many of those delicate touches of nature which 
charmed her audiences during the winter—much of that suppressed intensity of 
passion which thrilled them at times—and a portion of the accurate play of ex- 
pression which so elearly pictured the change of thought within, and which so 
hightened the effect of many of herscenes. In new characters she has attempted 
recently, we failed to recognize in her that keen insight into human nature—that 
knowledge of motives—that thorough understanding of effect—that purity and 
correctness of taste—that grasp of mind, displayed in one or two of her eoncep- 
tions presented last winter; conceptions which the beholder could not fail to 
recognize as correct, although they were new and unexpected. 

During her farewell engagement, her passion was not natural. It was, as a 





general thing studied—we regret to say, badly studied—and consequently inef- 
fective, except to excite a suppressed laugh among those intuitive critics, the in- 
dependent pit and gallery. The effect upon a general audience is the true touch- 
stone, after all, by which to try the purity and truthfulness of represented pas- 
sion. We were once present during a delineation of Lear, by Forrest. In that 
portion of the play where the old man sits down upon the stage with the fool, 
and discourseth upon thunder. It was so represented by Forrest as to excite a 
smile among the pit, although that part of the audience—in fact the whole audi- 
ence, was silent. In Macready’s representation of the same scene, we could not 
but note the difference of effect. His conception appeared to be of a higher 
character ; at any rate, his representation was more sublime ;—for, by all means 
the most impressive feature brought out by him, was that of a great mind in 
ruins ;—and the audience were breathless, while the silence that rested upon all 
around was that of heartfelt melancholy. This will render our meaning clear. 
When Miss Heron was here before, she was fresh from severe training—she was 
uncertain of her position—she rose into her part, and her delineations of passion 
had a thrilling effect upon her audiences. But during her last engagement, the 
inclination on the part of very many in the house was to smile at those very 
scenes; an inclination which displayed itself very pereeptibly, and which ap- 
peared to be checked each time, partly by the remembrance of the effect of the 
same scenes as before presented, and the high admiration in which the artiste 
had been held by all—and partly by the slight hissing of her more ardent 
friends. 

Where have fled those inimitable touches of nature? In the last scene of her 
Juliet, how abandoned and natural were her positions during her earlier engage- 
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ments. They exactly met the truth of nature—neither exceeding it nor falling 
short. They were, as we said in February, the perfection of art. But all such 
seem to have vanished, and in their place we find strained, unnatural—nay, at 
times, inelegant movements. 

If the head throbs with pain it is natural for the hand to wander to it uncon- 
sciously ; but why pat it and beat it? Miss Heron’s face is too wonderful in its 
capacity to display the different expressions, and the shades of each, for her to 
resort to any such tricks as that of tightly shutting the eyes, keeping them closed 
for eight or ten seconds, and then opening them suddenly to semi-astonish us with 
their brightness and blackness. When we see her assume an expression of dis- 
pair and carry it through an entire scene, superadding to it, meantime, unmis- 
takable shades of other and different expressions, required for the moment, we 
would be lost in admiration, were we not awakened now and then by some such 
interruption as the trick above alluded to. But enough of this. 

She was not thoroughly abandoned to her parts; she was continually straining 
after effect; she was not Lady Macbeth and Adrienne, nor, at all times, Bianca; 
she was Miss Heron, endeavoring to depict these characters. When the artiste 
makes us forget herself m the character, then does she succeed. This was the 
case with Stark as Lear, and Richelieu, and Charles de Moor, and Beverly. This 
is one of those requisites, which, when displayed, marks a great actor. 

How can we account for this change in Miss Heron? Has she become too 
confident of her position? Has she become careless? The San Franciscans are 
severe critics; their admiration blooms readily—but the sunlight must be present 
to call it forth. When the winter comes and the sun withdraws his rays, the 
buds and blossoms will wither and fall. We believe if Miss Heron will study 
the workings of her mind, she will see that she is endeavoring to exaggerate 
those beauties which she so ripely displayed on her first arrival, and which were 
so generally and enthusiastically praised. This laudation has directed too much 
of her attention to them. She has forgotten, meanwhile, that she has faults, for 
they have been scarcely mentioned by the gallant Californians. While her faults 
have been allowed to grow, therefore, with the rank luxuriance of weeds, her 
beauties have been over-cultivated ; and the fair garden presents a sad picture, 
and needs the long, toilsome care of the husbandman. It is the most critical 
time of her life—just this present. Weed after weed must be carefully eradicated, 
and the flowers brought back to that perfection of beauty which they once pos- 
sessed—ah, how richly. 

She must recollect that change in the representation of a part—that originality 
in the conception of a character, or the disposition of a scene, is not in itself laud- 
able and evidence of genius. “Change is,” indeed “not always reform,” as the 
“United States Speaker” said long ago. The originality must have the merit of 
truthfulness to claim praise. She appears now to be striving after something 
new, for newness’ sake alone. Her new renderings—her new dispositions of 
scenes, must be good also; equally good, at least, with those to which we have 
become accustomed, before we can adopt them upon the same platform of esti- 
ination, where stand those conceptions and dispositions which have been decided 
upon as correct, by the combined judgment of the great masters of the histrionie 
art. 

To instance one of the many points we might touch upon, did space permit 
us, we would call attention to the banquet scene in Macbeth. Rightly to un- 
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derstand how the part of Lady Macbeth should be played, her character should 
be analyzed, her springs of action discovered ; if her ambition should be studied, 
her love for Macbeth—its nature, its strength—should not be overlooked. Her 
ambition once satisfied, allowed the other elements of her mind full liberty to 
display themselves. A neglect to recognize this fact has led to the erroneous 
impression that Lady Macbeth was a thoroughly bad woman. Not such is 
Shakspeare’s Lady Macbeth. During the first two acts she plays a very leading 
part, and continually nerves Macbeth to the commission of Duncan’s murder. 
But in the third act she sinks in importance, and Macbeth rises into the indispu- 
tably leading character. Lady Macbeth’s ambition is satisfied, and her love for 
Macbeth begins to be displayed—a love that wanes not, that follows him, in 
misery as well as in happiness and prosperity. In the fourth scene, when Mac- 
beth is haunted by the ghost of Banquo, she does all she can to bring him to his 
senses, it is true, lest he should betray himself before his guests. There her vigor 
and overpowering strength of mind came into play for the moment; and as he 
grows worse she bids them depart. But what follows? Does she rail at him when 
they are alone? O! no. He asks “ What is the night?” She answers “ Almost 
at odds with morning, which is which.” “How says’t thou,” returns Macbeth, 
“that Macduff denies his person at our bidding?” Lady Macbeth answers sadly, 
but respectfully, “ Did you send for him, sirf”? And as his regrets for the deeds 
he has done, thicken—she comes to his rescue, steals to him soothingly, tells him 
that he lacks the season of all natures, sleep, and gently endeavors to quiet him 
in the only way left. In all this is seen the loving wife. And the last portion 
of the dialogue is one of Shakspeare’s most pathetic touches, Now we ask our- 
selves, what should be the action of Lady Macbeth to harmonize with her feelings 
at this moment—and the mild, gentle, soothing tones of her remarks when they 
are left alone—remarks in which there lurks an air of repentance for the part 
she took in bringing about that deed which is the source of nearly all their sor- 
rows. We say, what should be her action? Should she stand ten feet from 
Macbeth—and after reminding him that he is exhausted and advising him so far 
as possible, to forget his cares in sleep—allow him to leave the stage alone, and 
then, with sundry strained sighings—for effect, merely—pass from the stage her- 
self by a Series of advances, interrupted by haltings# We say, no. It would 
much better comport with the feelings of Lady Macbeth in that portion of the 
scene, to come to Macbeth’s assistance in deed, as well as in word. When his 
last regret is uttered—“ Should I wade no more, returning were as tedious as go 
o'er ”—to be at his side, her arms affectionately around him, and to accompany 
him from the stage. Besides, else it seems simply ridiculous for Macbeth to say— 
“Come, we'll sleep.” The actress should not, because she is the feature of the 
evening, give prominence to the part of Lady Macbeth, in scenes where it is 
unwarrantable, by any such “new dispositions.” 

This is merely one instance. In fact, Miss Heron’s Lady Macbeth is one of her 
recently attempted parts, and as a whole is a failure. In the sleep-walking 
scene We never saw any one more thoroughly awake than was Miss Heron; her 
eves were not only open, but their sense was open also. As a general thing she 
did not encompass the character with the great dignity of Lady Macbeth. Asa 
friend of ours remarked, it is not necessary that a woman of great and masculine 
mind should weigh a ton. Nevertheless one can hardly separate the idea of 
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considerable physique from the part of Lady Macbeth; and we should, for very 
many reasons, advise Miss Heron to reject this from among her characters. 

On the other hand it is but mere justice to say that there were beauties which 
still hovered around her impersonations during the farewell engagement; the 
simplicity and earnestness of Parthenia during the flower-scene with Ingomar— 
the jealousy and remorse of Bianca, ete. Nevertheless, we very much fear for 
the reputation of Californian judgment when she goes abroad. In fact, we have 
no doubt of a melancholy failure awaiting her in London (for there, it seems, she 
is bent upon going) if she presents such impersonations as she gave us during 
her last engagement. 

We regret very much to be compelled to make these remarks ; but we believe, 
in expressing our own opinions, we but echo the opinions of the great majority 
of the theater-going public in California. Five months ago we made use of the 
following remarks: 

“Tf an artist has genius, and is rising to that lofty consummation of which 
she may be capable, her friends should beware how, by injudicious praise they 
check her ascent. Californians are apt to spoil the flower ere yet it is fully 
developed. Let experience be our guide. Why remove the opening bud from 
the sunshine of kind criticism? Why throw around it the pestilential breath of 
unadulterated praise, to wither it in its young promise and check it from devel- 
oping? Be it not ours to whisper into the ear of this opening genius—thou art 
the full-blown flower. Let the critic be kind, but just. Let praise be discrim- 
inate—lest the feeling of the public be over-wrought and the reaction come ; 
iest the struggling powers of the artist be lulled into inaction, and she droop ere 
yet she grasp the prize.” 

We regret to be compelled to record the impression that Miss Heron’s friends, 
in endeavoring to assist her, have done her serious, although we trust not irre- 
parable injury. The critics have been kind, but not just. Praise has been 
indiscriminate. The feeling of the public has been over-wrought, and the reaction 
has at last come. Wer struggling powers have been lulled! and, saddest of all, 
she has drooped ere the prize has been grasped. She has drooped too much for 
her closest friends to be blind to the misfortune. Let this be a lesson to the 
erities in California—both those in private and those who have command of the 
press. . 

Miss Heron has had excellent training—that is evident. But mere training 
could not effect all that we witnessed last winter. She has genius. Her 
genius, however, requires training, and severe training. She should not go to 
London. She should not attempt to appear as a star; she is too young and inex- 
perienced. We said last February that her works needed many of those last and 
important touches which experience only can give. We reiterate this with more 
force now. She should select some eight or ten characters suited to her powers, 
and adhere to these. She should go back to the Atlantic coast and devote sev- 
eral years to judicious study, She should place herself under masters that can 
appreaiate her powers—who will not check her genius from developing, but will 
ivim and train it Let the vine grow, but apply the pruning hook; then only 
will it be able to produce to perfection the rich clusters of fruit, whose elements 
lie within it, as yet but very partially organized 

Since the above was written, Miss Heron has appeared in Ophelia, for Edwin 


Booth’s benelit : Julia, for the henefit of Mrs. Sin lair and “ Love’s Saerifice.” 


for the benefit of the Fireman’s Fund. We witnessed her only in the fourth and 
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fifth acts of the last play; and we would state that in her impersonation of 
Margaret Elmore, during these acts, she was more successful than in any charac- 
ter we have witnessed her in of late. 

Le Desert. Ope Sympnonte par Feticien Daviv.—This magnificent work 
was produced at Musical Hall on Wednesday evening, June twenty-first, to a 
crowded and fashionable house, by a very full orchestra, and a chorus composed 
of all the members of the “Turn-Gesang-Verein,” and choice members of the 
Sangerbund and Philharmonic Society. The solos were rendered by Mr. J. B. 
Beutier; the recitations most admirably given by 8. W. Leach, while these two 
performers were assisted in the principal parts by Messrs. J. Connor Smith and 
Zander. 

Among the modern triumphs of music, “The Desert” stands pre-eminent as 
the solitary representative of a new school. It has borrowed nothing from the 
past. Its whole plan and scope are novel, and at the same time, the magnificence 
of the imagery, the boldness of the conception and the masterly manner of its 
execution, compels the admiration and hearty applause of the listener—even 
while he is conscious that every rule and precedent have been set aside by the 
composer, 

It does not depend for its success upon the interest of any plot; for it has no 
plot. Its theme is lofty and sublime; and it awakens in the soul emotions in 
harmony with the subject. It does not belong to the school of the theater—nor 
does it belong to the school of the oratorio; for the whole action is in the music. 

ts strains, at times, remind one of the descriptive music of the old masters. But 

here lies the difference—a difference which Lord Kame pointed out long before 
David traversed the lonely desert, and in its vast solitude drank in the inspige- 
tion which here finds utterance in sublime music. The old masters attempted 
to imitate the sounds which they describe, and the effect was eo futile as oftener 
to provoke a smile than elicit praise. David does not imitate the cause, but he 
seeks to arouse a similar effect. By his combinations of sound he produces in 
the mind of the hearer, the same emotion which would be produced by the scene 
itself, which forms his subject. 

The Symphony opens in the boundless desert—the wide, unbroken waste of 
sand. The muffled notes scarce break the silence, and following each other in 
dull monotony, usher in the immensity of the silent waste. Gradually the 
sounds roll forth in a song of praise to God: 

“Of thy immensity, 
Of thy eternity, 
I am the living image!” 
Which swells out into a quicker hymn—then “decrescendo poco a poco,” dies 
away and is lost in silence. 

Gradually the silence is broken by the rocking tramp of the approaching car 
avan. As it draws near, one hears the song of the caravan, joyous and free. 
The accompaniment becomes wild and fitful—the voices of the travelers one by 
one are hushed—the chorus gradually dying away; then the instrumentation 
swells again with quick and rapid passages—and bold masses of harmony intro- 
duce the storm in the desert: 

“Down, down your heads—the Simoon wind of fire 
Comes like the scourge of God.” 
The wild discorés—the frequent accidentals are full of terror. The wailing 
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voice of grief, the cry of despair, the prayer to God for succor—are so clearly 
expressed by the music, that no interpreter is required by the most untutored 
listener. The storm gradually dies away; you hear its retreating footsteps, until 
at last they are lost in the distance. 

The weary travelers gradually resume their places—the march of the caravan 
is heard again, and the song of the hardy wanderers breaks out once more as 
cheerfully as ever: 


“Come on, trot on! 


. : ” 
Let us on—sing on! 


Part. second—night! The caravan is at rest. In the wide horizon no single 
object breaks the scene beyond the line of tents. In the unclouded sky the 
moon shines majestic, Froin the lone stillness, a single voice breathes forth a song 
to lovely night. Then come the sports of the tents, the dance of the Almées, 
and a song in praise of the desert life. The musie gradually dies away; sleep 
spreads her mantle on the weary travelers; one only, still musing on his distant, 
dark-eyed beauty, breaks the stillness with his revery. At last his song is 
hushed; he too, sinks to rest, and night and silenee reign in the desert. 

Part third—sunrise! The breath of morning shakes the robes of night. The 
light beams over the sky, till the sun, majestically, as from an ocean bed, rises 
above the clear. golden line of the horizon, The chant of the Muezzin welcomes 
the return of day. 

7 “Ta allah il! Allah, 
On Mohammed rassoul’ Allah.” 

The travelers awake; they resume their places. We hear the confused noise 
of the assembling caravan, till, gradually, order is established, and the same 
march is heard as before. The caravan is on its way; and the chorus of the 
travelers, rich with broad masses of harmony, showing forth their reeruited 
strength, the freedom of their spirits and the joyous carelessness of those who 
have weathered many a storm—disturbs the echoless silence. The caravan 
passes on; the sound of its retreating steps is lost; now you hear the swell of 
the chorus—the bellow of the eamel; then nothing. The solitude of the desert 
again breathes forth its eternal praise of the incomprehensible, the infinite God: 

“In the desert all is still; and yet oh! mystery! 
In this unbroken eal 


The lone and pensive soul 
Hears sounds melodious. 

Ineffable accords of everlasting silence! 
Each grain of sand is vocal: 

In th’ undulating air the concert swells! 
I feel, 1 feel its power!” 





The great expense attending the production of this work—the length of time 
that is requisite to school the force of choristers required—is so great as to have 
precluded the production of this magnificent creation of genius in this country, 
except on one occasion. The manner in which the present “ entrepreneur,” has 
placed the symphony before the public, deserved what it received from one of 
the most refined and numerous audiences ever assembled in California—applause, 
unanimous and hearty. There was all the force that is necessary to give full 
effect to the conceptions of the composer, and the whole presented such an array 
of musical talent as no other city of this size can boast. 

Properly to appreciate this work it is necessary that the ruling idea should be 
borne in mind throughout. It is the Desert itself which speaks. The piece 
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opens with the voice of the Desert. You stand all the time in the midst of the 
desert ; you hear its eternal voice; you hear the caravan approach; you see it 
struck by the storm; you see the mirth and revelry of the camp, and feel the 
silence of the night; and you stand there still in the midst of the lonely sands, 
while the caravan resumes its march, and moves away from the sight—leaving 
the solemn and eternal song of the Desert echoing in the chambers of your soul, 

It is only doing simple justice to say that we have never listened to a more 
perfect first performance, and we hope that it will not be withdrawn until every 
person—man, woman and child—has heard “Le Desert” at least once. 

Lucrezta Boreta—was produced on Friday evening. There was a good house 
and the piece was well received. We think the general opinion of the audience 
was, that it is Madame Bishop's best ré/e—at least, that it is only inferior to her 
Norma. The different parts were generally very well sustained. The part of the 
Duke would have been better filled by a basso, and the part of Orsini, by a full 
contralto, There were some slight changes in parts, which detracted from the 
general effect. They are small things in themselves, and we would not cavil at 
such matters if there was the slightest necessity for them. Madame Bishop did 
not play with her usual force and spirit, and pleased as we were with the per- 
formance, we felt that she could throw more energy into her representation. Herr 
Mengis was deservedly applauded. Aside from the fact that the part was not 
precisely his forte, there was nothing to find fault with in his performance.— 
Beutler was particularly exeellent in that fine duetto of the first act and in 
the ductio finale of the third act. Madame Bishop failed in the climax where 
she announces to Gennaro that he was a Borgia. That is the crisis of the opera; 
—ir was not well played. The mise en se’ne was unexceptional le. We anticipate 
a good run for this opera. It is full of gems of music, some brilliant instrumen- 
tation, and glorious combinations. 

Tur Bateman Prize Drawa.—Considerable feeling existed in our community 
during the last week of our record—a very general opinion prevailing, that every 
thing was not conducted with fairness in the matter of selecting a drama for the 
prize of $1,000, which had been offered by Mr. Bateman, Twenty-one plays 
were handed in, It appears that they were all rejected, and it is stated that 
Mrs. Bateman then wrote, in three days, a play which was deemed worthy or 
the prize. The money was then presented by her to the Orphan Asylum, 

Whether the affair was a piece of “Barnumism” or not, it cannot be denied 
that it has been managed very clumsily. Had the committee rejected all the 
plays, and then had Mr. Bateman stated to the public that, as none of the plays 
were deemed worthy of the prize, he would give the money to the Orphan Asy- 
lum, and bring out, for the benefit of the community, the best drama it had pro- 
duced, he would have gained much popularity, instead of losing it; and the 
curiosity to see the play would have swelled his coffers materially. At any rate, 
it was in very bad taste for the accepted play to have emanated from the Bate- 
mans themselves, But, on the other hand, if Mrs. Bateman is the only person 
in California who can write a play worthy of taking a prize, and of being pre- 
sented to our community, how much better it would have been to have avoided 
the appearance of any thing wrong, (to say the least of the matter), by allowing 
more time than three days to elapse between the rejection of all the other plays 
and the production of the successful drama, As it is, the community do not 
appear to be at all satisfied. 
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Generat Irems.—Kate Hayes closed a series of four concerts in this city on 
the third June. Lola Montes arrived from her country residence at Grass Valley 
on the thirty-first May. She has, as yet made no engagement to appear upon 
the boards. Mr. Murdoch has been giving readings at Grass Valley. Backus’s 
Minstrels are in the interior, At San Francisco Hall, Louis Ferroni’s troupe of 
rope-dancers, acrobats, ete, have been performing during month. Mrs. Thoman 
made her first appearance at Sacramento on the twelfth June. Charles King & 
Co., opened the Nevada theater with Burke and Kent on the twenty-third June. 
J. EK. Durivage, formerly editor of the Alta, made his first appearance at the 
the Bowery, N. Y., on the twenty-eighth April, as Speed in “The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona.” Mr. IL. F. Daly, formerly of California, is one of the company 
at Barnum’s Museum, N. Y. 

GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ove word to “H,” to begin with. “A Trip into the Mines, in May, 1854,” 
although rather long, is gratefully accepted. It will oceupy some eight or ten 
pages, and we found it too lengthy for insertion this month. Can’t you send some- 
thing else?“ Impressions received by a stranger on first visiting San Francisco,” 
for instance. We suggest this theme because it appears to be “in your line.” 
Please write on every other page. - - - Tur following is an “authentic.” 
Our New England readers have doubtless heard of the Rev. L. C. Brown, a 
Universalist clergyman of considerable note, residing in New Ilampshire, we 
believe. Mr. Brown was early left an orphan, and was kindly adopted when a 
boy, by one Deacon Bingham—a thorough-going, blue Baptist of the old school. 
The boy, says our informant, was one of that kind “that thinks a good deal,” 
and one day, while he and the Deacon were hoeing corn, a dog came running 
up to them, and Brown asked the Deacon whether ‘e believed that dogs thought. 


” 


“Why, no,” responded his semi-reverence, “of cou. ze they don't.” Brown sud- 
denly lifted up his hoe and went at the brute as though with the intent to strike 
him; whereat Carlo ran off yelping. “Stop, there—stop!” says the Deacon ; 
“don’t strike the dog; what are you at?” “ What do you suppose made that 
dog run?” said Brown. “Why, he thought you were yvoing to strike him,” an- 
swered the Deacon. “ But I thought you said that dogs didnt think,” was the 
boy’s clincher, - - - Ayp this reminds us of another anecdote which is rela- 
ted of the Rey. E. IL Chapin, of whom everybody must have heard, as one of 
the most distinguished Universalists in America. It is an “authentic” also. At 
Ballard’s Seminary, where young Chapin was prepared for college, it was cus- 
tomary for the teacher to call on the boys to relate some incident which had 
happened to themselves, or occurrence Which had come under their observation, 
It was in the spring of the year, when it is customary for the farmers to have an 
over-supply of mutton upon the family board—that Chapin was called upon to 
“tell his truth.” Ife rose very slowly from his seat, quietly remarked, in 
answer to the teacher's request, —“ It’s a positive fact—I’ve lived upon mutton 
so long that I’m ashamed to look a sheep in the face,” and sat down again 
amid roars of laughter from the whole school. - - - Tuar experienced and 


able commander, Capt. Nicholson, who*has had charge of vessels on the differ- 





ent oceans for many years—had a peculiar way of maintaining discipline on ship- 
board, through the power of ridicule. He was always very fastidious in his 


ideas of neatness about the ship’s deck, never allowing any expectoration there, 
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on the part of tobacco-chewers, ete. Early one morning he discovered an “old 
soger” lying snugly on the lee rail. He suspected that it was the mate’s, who 
had been up all night; and not liking to reprimand him about it, adopted the 
following expedient. He gave orders that all hands should be called up—even 
turning the mate himself out of his berth. When the whole ship’s company 
were on deck, they were commanded, in the most serious manner, to make pre- 
parations for reeving a tackle from the mizzen-mast head. The largest double 
blocks aboard the ship—which, of course were snugly stowed away after leaving 
port,—were brought into requisition. A heavy hauser was got out, and after 
great labor, properly arranged, and finally rove through a snatch-block on deck, 
and thence carried to the capstan. During all this time there was great wonder- 
ment among the sailors and officers as to what the “old man” was “up to.” But 
the conjecturing was speedily changed to roars of laughter, when after about two 
hours’ labor in arranging this formidable purchase, the Captain said, “Now Mr. 
B. clap on to that ‘old soger,’ and hoist him over the lee rail.” Mr. B. suddenly 
took a “watch below.” - - - Tue following stanzas have been placed in our 
hands by Mr. Edward Pollock. How often it is, and how strange, that an author, 
if he does not reject, as almost worthless—at least places a light estimate upon 
some of his productions, which the world at large consider as among the best 
emanations of his pen; while at the same time, those poems or essays which he 
looks upon as his best, are comparatively speaking, passed over by the majority 
of readers. Goethe considered his labored writings on color as by far his greatest 
work. In his opinion his poems were as nothing in comparison. But how dif- 
ferent is the verdict of the world! The stanzas below, as their title indicates, 
are a meditation of the author, while, in imagination, standing in presence of the 
great “Chandos Picture of Shakespeare.” Mr. Pollock handed them to us, and 
said, casually during our conversation, “O! they are good enough, perhaps, but 
nothing extra.” Good, bad or indifferent, we would give Dr. Burdell one of our 
eye-tecth would it enable us to attach our name to them as their author. At 
first we objected to the meter, as not being in harmony with the subject. We 
judged from Mr. Pollock’s manner that he admitted the force of ourremark. But 
a second reading—in fact we’ve read the stanzas a dozen times—convineed us 
that we were in error. It is midnight and “in the dark the sounds have lost 
their way, and wander slowly.” The speaker is alone in the chamber “shred of 
its old-time gilding, paint and splendor,” and the stately march of the meter, 
interrupted as it is by pauses, is realiy in singular harmony with the subject. 
It is, as it were, the majestic movement of a wandering ghost, who at times halts, 
to all seeming without motive, and then sweeps on again. In writing such a 
poem one’s thoughts might have fallen almost unconsciously into such a meter 
for a stanza or two, but the fact that the same moveinent is kept up through a 
long strain of nineteen verses, shows a singular command over language. Here 
is the poem. To us there is an air of misty solemnity and grandeur pervading 
it from beginning to end. There is little of faney in it—there are no conceits ; it 
is the offspring of that higher element of mind, the imagination: 
THE CHANDOS PICTURE. 
BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 


Tue bell far off beats midnight; in the dark 
The sounds have lost their way and wander slowly ; 
Through the dead air, beside me, things cry, “ Hark!” 
And whisper words unholy. 
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A hand, as soft as velvet, taps my check; 

These gusts are from the wings of unseen vampires. 
How the thick dust on that last tome doth speak 

Its themes,—dead Kings and Empires! 


This is the chamber;—ruined, waste, forlorn ; 
Shred of its old time gilding, paint and splendor; 
And is there none its dim decay to mourn, 
In mystic strains and tender? 


Why waits no harper gray, with elfin hand 
On tuneless chords to harshly hail the stranger— 
Who treads the brink of an enchanted strand 
In mist, and midnight danger? 
I watch, and am not weary; all night long 
The stars look shimmering thro’ the yawning casement; 
And the low ring of their unvarying song 
I hear without amazement. 


How the hours pass!—with that loy murmur Dlent, 
That is a part of time, yet thrills us only 

When all besides is silent, and close pent 
The heart is chilled and lonely. 


I watch, and am not weary :—I have heard 
Light steps and whispers pass me, all undaunted; 
Have seen pale specters glide, where nothing stirred— 
Because the place is haunted. 


And wherefore watch I fearless? Wherefore come 

These things with windy garments hovering round mo? 
Whence are the tongues, the tones, the stifled hum, 

That welcomed, and have bound me? 


Lo! on the wall, in mist and gloom high reared, 
A luminous Face adorns the structure hoary: 

Light-bearded, hazel-eyed, and auburn-haired, 
And bright with a strange glory. 


’Tis but the semblance of a long dead one— 

A light that shines, and is not:—clouds are o'er it; 
Yet, in the realm of thought, it beams a sun,— 

And stars grow pale before it. 


There tend the tones; thro’ that wan atmosphere 
Glide the fuint specters with a stately motion; 
Slowly, as cloudy ships to sunset steer 
Along the airy ocean, 


Shades of the great, but unremembered, dead, 
Mourn there, and moaning, ever restless wander;— 
For in the presence of that pictured head 
Their waning shapes grow grander. 


And here watch I, beneath those eyes sublime, 
A listing to the soft, resounding numbers, 
That tloat like wind along the waves of time, 

And cheat me of my slumbers. 


But who shall calm the restless sprites that rove 
In the mute presence of that painted Poet? 

In vain their triumph in old wars or love;— 
No future times shall know it. 


For, * Oh!” they ery, “his song has named us not! 
Iie stretched no hand to lift the pall flung o’er us,’ 

And still they moan and shrick—* Forgot—forgot !” 
In faint and shivering chorus, 


Mightiest of all—my master! Dare but I 

Touch the shrunk chords thy hand divine hath shaken,— 
How would the heroes of the days gone by 

Throng round me, and awaken! ; 


Oh! many a heart the worthiest—many a heart— 
Cold now—but once an angel’s warm, bright dwelling, 
Waits but the minstrel’s wizzard hand, to start 


With life immortal swelling! 





And thou, so missed—where art thou? On what sphere 
Of nightless glory has thou built thine altar? 

What shining hosts bow down thy Sung to hear— 
Thy heart, the harp and psalter? 
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Thy dust is mingled with thy native sod; 
Exhaled like dew, thy soul, that ranged unbounded :— 
But who shall dare to tread where Shakespeare trod, 
Or strike the harp he sounded! 
- - - Weregret that we cannot notice at length the juvenile soirée that came 
off at Miss Congdon’s dancing hall, June twenty-third. There were some twenty 
or thirty little masters and misses present, ranging from six to fifteen years old. 
At one end and around the sides of the room was a gay assemblage of ladies and 
gentlemen—parents of the scholars—who had been invited to witness the really 
admirable proficiency of the children under Miss Congdon’s charge. The little 
ones danced, and the ringlets danced; and amid blooming flowers and blooming 
cheeks, and redowa quadrilles, and mazurkas, and polkas, the evening passed 
happily away. The influence of these svirées is most beneficial. It accustoms 
the children to the subdued elegance of polite society, and gives them that un- 
conscious ease and grace which mark the little gentleman and lady. Miss Cong- 
don’s school is already very popular, and we trust that the parents of our city 
will not deprive their children of the advantages there to be reaped. - - - 
AGAIN are we favored with a budget from the inimitable “ Squibob”—* Phanix,”’ 
we should say. Viold :— 

Perhaps, you will not object to a few short military yarns which I have hastily twined for your 
edification. And if the interesting, fair-haired, blue-eyed, (or otherwise,) son of the reader, now 
sitting on his knee, on hearing them, should look confidingly into his parent's face, and inquire— 
“Is that true, Papa?” reply, oh reader, unhesitating!y,—* My son, it is.” 

Many years since, during the hight of the Florida war, a company of the Second Infantry made 
their camp for the night, after a rainy day’s march, by the bank of a muddy stream that sluggishly 
meandered through a dense and unwholesome everglade. Dennis Mulligan, the red-haired Irish 
servant of the commanding officer, having seen his master’s tent comfortably pitched, lit a small 
fire beneath a huge palmetto, and having cut several slices of fat pork from the daily ration, pro- 
ceeded to fry that edible for the nightly repast. 

In the deep gloom of the evening, silence reigned unbroken but by the crackling of Dennis's 
small fire and the frizzling of the pork as it crisped and curled in the mighty mess-pan, when sud- 
denly, with a tremenduous “whoosh,” the leaves of the palmetto were disturbed and a great 
barred owl, five feet from tip to tip, settled in the foliage. Dennis was superstitious, most Irish- 
men are, and startled by the disturbance, he suspended for an instant his culinary operations, and 
frying-pan in hand, gazed slowly and fearfully about him. Persuading himself that the noise was 
but the effect of imagination, he again addressed himself to his task, when the ow] set up his 
fearful hoot, which sounded to the horrified ears of Dennis, like, “ Who—cooks—for you—all?” 
Again he suspended operations, again gazed fearfully forth into the night, again persuaded himself 
that his imagination was at fault, and was about to return to his task, when accidentally glancing 
upward he beheld the awful countenance and glaring eyes of the ow! turned downward upon him, 
and from that cavernous throat in hollow tones, again issued the question, “* Who—who—covks— 
Jor you—all?” “God bless your honor,” said poor Dennis, while the mess-pan shook in his 
quivering grasp and the unheeded pork poured forth a molten stream, which, falling upon the 
flames, caused a burst of illumination that added to the terrors of the scene, “God bless your 
honor, J cooks for Captain Eaton, but I don’t know sir, who cooks for the rest of the gintlemen.” A 
burst of fiendish laughter followed—from those who had witnessed the incident unseen, and 
“ Dennis’s Devil” became a favorite yarn in the Second Infantry from that time forth. 

In New Mexico, at some time during the last two years, Capt. A. B. of the First Dragoons, 
commanding Company, had been stationed about forty miles from a small post commanded by 
Lieut. O. B. of the Infantry. One day Capt. B. concluded to ride over and give his neighbor a 
call; so throwing himself athwart a noble horse, he started, and after a hard gallop,—forty miles és 
a respectable ride you know,— he arrived at O. B.'s tent just as the drummer was performing that 
popular air, “ Oh, the roast beet of Old England.” 

Reining in his horse and shaking hands with O. B., who came forth to greet him, “on hospitable 
thought intent,” he said “ Well Lawrence, been to dinner?” “No, I bav’nt,” was the reply, “just 
going, come in, come in;” “ Devilish glad of it,” said Capt. B. dismounting, “never was so hun- 
gry in all my life.’ “Well, come in,” said UO. B., and they went in accordingly, and tuok seats at 
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a small uncovered pine table, on which a servant shortly placed a large tin pan full of boiled rice, 
and a broken bottle half-full of mustard. The Captain looked despairingly around—there was 
nothing else. “Abe,” said O. B., as he drew the tin pan towards him, “ are you fond of boiled rice ?”” 
“ Well, no,” said Abe, somewhat hesitatingly, “I can’t say that I am—very—Lawrence.” “Ah,” 
replied Lawrence, coolly, “ well just help yourself to the mustard !” “We was from South Car- 
olina,” said B., when he told this story, “and they eat rice down there, some-what.” 

For the following, Lieut. W. of the Engineers is responsible. He told it to me in 1552, at the 
Café of Dominico, in Havana. 

Old Col. Tom 8. of the Infantry, a very large, burly, red-faced gentleman, with a snow-white head 
and a voice like a bass trombone, has an unfortunate habit of thinking out loud. While stationed 
temporarily in Washington. the old gentleman one Sunday morning, took it into his head to go to 
church, where he took a seat in a pew beneath the pulpit, and, prayer book in hand, attentively 
followed the clergyman through the service. It happened to be the 17th day of the month; but in 
giving out the Psalms for the day, the Rey. Mr. P. made a mistake and announced—* The 16th 
day of the month, morning prayer, beginning at the 79th Psalm.” When to the astonishment of 
the congregation, Old Col. Tom in the pew below, in a deep bass voice thought aloud—* The lith 
day of the month, by Jupiter!” The clergyman immediately corrected himself,—* Ah! the 17th 
day of the month, morning prayer, beginning at the 86th Psalm.” When the propriety of the 
assembly was immediately disturbed by another thought from Old Tom, who in the same deep 
tone remarked, “ //ad him there!” We had, certainly, and the congregation also. 

Two years ago, when the gallant Col. Magruder, of convivial memory, commanded the U. S. forces 





at the Mission of San Diego, it entered into that officer's head to execute a serenade for the behoof 
of certain fair ladies then honoring New Town with their presence. Accordingly, all the officers 
of the mess who could sing, play, or beat time, were pressed into the service, and one night about 
12 o'clock, a jolly erowd left the Mission for New Town, ina large wagon plentifully furnished 
with guitars, flutes and other arrangements of a musical nature. Among the rest, a jovial young 
surgeon, attached to the command, had installed himself on the back seat, with Aés instrument; 
which happened on this occasion to be a bottle of whiskey, and on which he played during the 
ride with such effect as to have raised his spirits on the arrival at New Town, considerably above 
the fifih ledger line. You may remember a Bowery song, rather popular in those days, the chorus 
of which ran:— 
“Ob my name is Jake Keyser, I was born in Spring Garden, 
fo make me : eacher, my father did try 
But i's no use a blowing [ arn a hard one, 
And Pm bound to be a butcher, by Heavens, or die.’’ 






« 








This unfortunate song had samehow or other occurred to the Doctor, he could'nt get rid of it, 
he could n't help singing it; and accordingly when the whole party were duly ranged beneath the 
window and with flutes and voices upraised, were solemnly bleating forth 

**Oft in the stilly night,” 
The entertainments were disagreeably varied ; for far louder than the “stilly night,” rang the wild 
medical chant, only varied by an occasional hie, 
“Oh my name is Jake Keyser,” &c. 
This was not to be borne; so turning fierecly on the delinquent Esculapius, Col. Magruder com- 
manded him to desist from the interruption, and to “thenceforth hold his peace.” 

With admirable stratezy the Doctor backed up against an adjacent fence, where he could deliver 
himself safely and to advantage, and with most intense dignity replied,—* Col. Magruder, ’'m 
rotlicer of the arry, when I’m ath’ Mission, I'm under your orrers; consider ’sef s0,—and—obey 
‘im; But, when I'm down here sir! serrerading,—* Oh, I'm bound to be a butcher, by Heavens, 
or die! whoop!” and after performing an extempore dance of a frantic description during which 
he fell to the earth, the Dr. was borne by main force to the wagon, where he slept at intervals 
during the remainder of the serenade, occasionally waking as some flourish of extra shrillness or 
power occurred, to mutter incoherently, that his “name was Jake Keyser.” 

My last sheet of paper is exhausted, so I presume is your patience. I have glanced hastily over 
my work to see if there is anything that Miss Pecksniff may object to; I see nothing. A little 
blank swearing, to be sure, but I grieve to say that-it is difficult to relate stories without, for since 
the days of Uncle Toby and the Flanders campaign there is no question but what the army have 
sworn terribly; but I really believe that “they don’t mean anything by it, its just a way they've 
got,” which is a remark made by an affectionate father, when told that his seven children had all 
been seized with measles in one night.—Adieu, 

* Wheo other lips and other hearts,’ &e., 


Yours respective! 


YN 


JOHN PHOENIX. 








